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What The Badgers Are 
Doing and Saying 


OTT Oe eee aes ee eae ee ee eR 
Evangeline Re-Read at Historic Grand Pré ___~ 


elen M. Knosker 


Junior Gardeners and a More Beautiful State__ 


. J. Rahmlow 


Take Yous Pit. .- 
Lee C. Rasey 


Watchi — the Wheels Go ‘Round at 
WE: 


i OC 5 Fae ie oS 
Our Feathered Marco Polos are Arriving -__~_ 


Grace Ogden 


The Hawaiian Lava Flow of 1926 __-_______ 


Emma W. Oas 


Standing Committees of the Legislature ______ 


Honorable J. D. Millar 


What Interest Does to Work __-_-_________ 


Sam Schoolmaster 


Will You Stop Having Birthdays After 1933? 


Finding Wisconsin 
WeeieaiORAOUHOS <2 Sn ee 


School Treasure Hunts: 


Joseph Schafer 


Keep Those Red 60s Off of Jimmy's Report 
RON ee et erry Gis hence eee 


cA Og |, hh a i ER eee 
Prom thé Book Shelf... <.2020555.....05. 
Headliners in the News of the Month ______ 


Here 'n There Among Ourselves ___-.._.___- 


Stocks or Bonds ____-~- 





Have you ever read ‘‘Evan- 
geline’’, and wondered what 








373 
| Grand Pre looks like? Miss 
376 Knosker did, and had an in- 
| teresting time re-reading the 
famous poem in the historic 
378 | Acadian country. Her de- 
| scription of the setting for 
l Longfellow’s classic work ap- 
380 Ht pears on page 376. 
I! 
| e 
381 
| 
384 | Birds and flowers make inter- 
| esting individual or class 
385 studies. Miss Grace Ogden has 
99. I} written an article on bird mi- 
I grations . . . read it on page 
36 (CUS 
Mr. Rahmlow, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Horticultural 
387 i} Society suggests some inter- 
i esting work for Junior Gar- 
| den Clubs. . . page 378. 
388 | 
| td 
391 | 
“What do you fellows do at 
the W. T. A. office?” is 
393 often thought, if not ex- 
pressed. Mr. McCormick has 
394 written a story to give you 
some idea of a way the ac- 
396 tivities of the association are 
handled. Though we can’t 
402 agree with him on certain 
personal references we sug- 
410 | gest you read pages 381-383. 
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et off 


MAIN STREET 





On this low cost 8,500 mile circle tour 
Around and Across America, including 
New York and 


California 


3000 miles across the country from coast to coast! 
One mile is pretty much like another! 200 good- 
sized cities—all, more or less, on the same pattern. 
Why not get off Main Street for 13 glorious days 
when you travel between New York and California? 
Drop into Havana, the Caribbean’s capital of 
pleasure ... go through the stupendous Panama 
Canal... hold your breath at the beauty of 
tropical skies! j 

Fortnightly sailings by new, electric liners— 
California, Virginia and Pennsylvania — the 
largest, fastest, finest ships in inter-coastal service. 
Comfortable, convenient, economical arrangements 
for family parties. 


REDUCED SUMMER FARES 
Effective westbound April 1; Eastbound April 16. 


Ask about special Water and Rail round trips to 
California from home town back to home town. 





HAVANA TOURS— Ideal Connections—National 
9-day all expense in- Education Association 
clusivetoursto Havana Convention 
and return by Panama June 28—July 4 
Pacific Liner. Round Trips 

Ask for folder One way water—One way rail 

















“oN Apply to 180 N."Michigan Ave.,¥ Chicago, 
quostoumsmce or authorized S. S. or R. R. agents. 


Panama facifie Sine 


y ALL NEW STEAMERS -* 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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Island 





On Your Way to the 


WEA 


Los Angeles—June 28-July 4 
See the Best of the West 


STOPOVER ANYWHERE 
Go via Oldest America 
Return via Scenic Colorado 
and attend the 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
CONVENTION AT 
DENVER—JULY 27-AUGUST 1 
One Low Round Trip Fare 
Through Service—Both Directions 
SUPER-SERVICE TRAINS 
Every Travel Luxury—No Extra Fare 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 
For descriptive literature and details write 
O. D. Garvey, District Passenger Agent 

ock Island Lines 


903 Majestic Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
1010A 








CONVENTION 
N. a, A. LOS ANGELES 
All Expense—Personally Conducted 


Special Train for Delegates, Members and their 
Friends from 











Illinois Michigan 
Indiana Iowa 
Wisconsin Ohio 
$ 158.00 $ 147.00 
From Chicago From St. Louis 
and return : and return 





INCLUDING 
All transportation, meals, 13 nights in hotels, rooms 
with private baths, all sightseeing, special entertain- 
ment, handling of baggage. 

._,/ncluded ih this wonderful itinerary: 
Springfield and Lincoln’s home; St. Louis, attending 
municipal Opera; Hot Springs National Park; las 
and Fort Worth; Carlsbad Cavern, (Eighth wonder of 
the world); El Paso; Juarez, in old Mexico; Tuscon 
and Phoenix, in old Arizona; 7 Days in Los Angeles; 
San_ Francisco ; Salt Lake City; Royal Gorge; Colorado 
Springs; Pike’s Peak. 

Three weeks of travel at a cost never offered before, 
party limited. 
Sponsored B 
Chicago & Alton Ry.; Missouri Pac. Ry.; Southern 
— Ry.; Texas & Pacific Ry.; Denver & Rio Grande 
y. 
—— (The coupon below brings full particulars) - 
GEO. W. POWERS, 
Director of Transportation, 
111 W. Washington, Chicago. 
I am interested in N.E.A. trip. Please send illustrated 
booklet. 
Name 


Address 
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Northwest Wonderland 


Go independently ... or join a fun filled all- 
expense tour, with expert guides, jolly com- 
panions... all the Pacific Northwest’s wonder 
places included. Just like a big house party. 
Summer fares to Adventure Land are low. 


No end of sights to see, things to do, emotions 
to feel: Yellowstone Park, thru thrilling new 
Gallatin Gateway (170-mile motor trip—no 
extra cost); Montana dude ranches; Spokane’s 
Inland Empire; glacier-gripped Mt. Rainier; 
inspiring Mt. Baker; Seattle, Tacoma, adven- 
ture ports; Pacific Ocean Beaches; Olympic 
Peninsula, America’s wildest frontier; Puget 
Sound cruises to Old English Victoria, Van- 
couver, on to Alaska. Return via Portland, 
California, Colorado. 


By all means, include the Pacific Northwest on 
your way to the N. E.A. Tell us the time and 
money available and let us help you plan. 


J. C. Prien, General Agent 


701 N. Water St. (at E. Wisconsin Ave.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
1201-3F 


The Electrified Scenicaltly 
Supreme Trait of the New 


OLYMPIAN 


Roller-bearing Queen of Transcontinental 
Trains. A new sensation in riding ease—jolt- 
less, jarless, sootless, cinderless. You glide 
over the Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots, Cascades 
by daylight. Open observation cars. Meals by 
Broadway-famed Rector. 


There’s only one Olympian! 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES 


+O FHE SEA 


=== ROAD 
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BY MOTOR THROUGH 


EUROPE 
All Expenses $365 


See Canada en 
— bs fa- ene TO 
mous Canadian’ 
Pacific liner, via 1085 
the scenic St. Lawrence Sea-way. 
Enjoy glorious days in Europe. 
$305 to $1085, Travel 
d “House Parties” include 
pecs’ trip ocean passage, Europ- 
ean transportation by motor, 
hotel accommodations, meals ex- 
cept in London and Paris, city 
sightseeing trips, admissions to 
galleries and museums, services 
of lecturers and couriers—even 
your tips! Week- 
ly sailings, aon 


¥ to Septem! 


































the 
Santa Fe 


is the only railway 





under one management 
“all the way” between 


Chicago 
and 








Write for 
Free 
Booklet 
«“‘*E-288"" 


California 





The Travel Guide, Inc. 
180 N. Michigan, Chicago 
521 Fifth Avenue. New York 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 


En route over the Santa Fe to 
or from the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles June 28th 
to July 4th, stopovers should 
be arranged as follows: 


Kansas City, Mo. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Denver, Colo. 

Old Santa Fé, New Mexico 

Petrified Forest Detour, 
Arizona 

Grand Canyon National 
Park. 


Fred Harvey meal service on the 
Santa Fe—another exclusive 
feature. 





vvvv qwryvv9 
Santa Fe service is also available 
to delegates and others attending 
the Fourth Biennial convention of 


the World Federation of Educa- : mee 
tion Associations at Denver, July For Romantic Adventure 
27th to August Ist. Come to Glacier Park 


For details write or call -Stop off and see Indians, cree. 


glaciers on your way to the N 
J. A. ELMSLIE, Gen. Agent Convention at Los Angeles. Write 
SANTA FE RY. 


Great Northern Vacations, Saint Paul, 
1305 Majestic Bldg. Minnesots. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Phones: Marquette 7140 and 7141 EMPIRE BU i LDER 
ORIENTAL LIMITED 
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MAY > Special Holiday Tour 


To Niagara Falls . . . 


29-31 Two-day all-expense 
tour... over Deco- 
é ration Day . . cost 
Write includes meals and 


American Tours, Inc. | famous Gorge Trip ece 
103 W. Mifflin St. - SCOP over privi- 
lege in Chicago on 


Madison return, from Madison 











EUROPE $429 
AMSTERDAM—GRIMSEL—FONTAINEBLEAU TOUR 


A leisurely journey to capitals and hamlets of old-world pic- 
turesqueness. Five weeks of romantic travel. Excellent ace 
commodations. Write Teachers Travel Dept. for illustrated 


| AMERICA’S GREATEST 
BARGAIN VACATION 


One Week all expense tour to the 
scenic and historic East 


Niagara Falls 

Mohawk Valley 

Steamer trip down the picturesque 
Hudson from Albany to New York 
City 

Three nights and two days in New York, 
Headquarters, New Yorker Hotel 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


booklet. 


TEMPLE TOURS 
230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Philadelphia | 
Atlantic City 
Zeppelin Plant, Akron, Ohio 





MAKE IT A‘BUS” /. 9X 
VACATION his year! Glad | | 


the country . . . and secure MORE for your travel dollars. 
CIRCLE TOUR BAST “Twowecks. InclodesGettys- Other Tours 

jurg, Was ington, Madeiphia, New Yor ity, jagara Falis. . 97__ Fi ° 2+ > 
SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA ~ A foscinat- ae ee ee ee: See 


ing itinerary. Pocono’s, Watkins Glen, New York City, Berk- 
shire Hills, Boston, White, Green, and Adirondack Mts. 
YELLOWSTONE -— a new tour over new routes in- 
cluding the Teton Mts. and the Jackson Hole Country. 
SOUTHWEST PICTURELAND . . Colorado 
Mountains, the Prehistoric Indian Country, modern Pueblos | 
centuries old, Carlsbad Caverns and Old Mexico. | 
D iptive li: e sent FREE | — 


more p fun 


—_ 
You SEE America’s main streets — get an intimate | gapee of 





HOGLE SPEARS TOURS, Hotel Sherman, CHICAGO 


Leave MILWAUKEE JULY 3th, 
8:15 P. M. 





Total | 
$65.00 Cost 
Proportionately low rates from other | 


sections of the state. 


iP a lot | 


Reservations Limited. 


Canyon. a 
Aug. 2—Yellowstone Park and Scenic West 
For further details write 


A. L. Sommers, Director 


See America First Tours, 
Sheboygan, Wis. | 











Mrs. Alice Willey earned 
$2,767.50 in 99 days,—an 
average of $30.75 daily. 


JUNE 






wuLY 


-TRAVEL—We Pay Your Train Fare | 
SELL—EARN, 


- profitable summer you have ever had as well as the beginning of financial 


LEARN and LIVE WELL 


The coupon below may actually be your first step toward the most delightful and 


independence. It has proven so to others—why not to you! 

i Ideal Vacation Work ae | 
We pay your fare, supply the necessary equipment and intensive training of one 
week at one of our 31 offices throughout the U. S. All we ask in return is your 
faithful loyalty and your time. You sell the best product of its kind on the | 
market of which there is a big demand as evidenced by the earnings of a few 
of our sales force listed below. 





Average Earnings, $24.10 Per Day in 1930 wl 
| Mrs. Alice Willey 
| Miss Ruth Wallbom 







| DERM Oe ROE 6 crac cv vaclccceecevcucesretausaeecderaeeusetescc Smee 

| Mrs. E. V. P. Marshall ..........ccsesececcccccccccecccccvscsescces 23M3 | 
BO rr re ert re pre nr err 23.09 | 
DERE ER RO 50 p lnaais vi sAmdcewas cana nenennenekaawnan cxeleleeus aaa 
fe RE OE, i964 Pak boc nodes Rheete de Se Re anseueUdene kee naee 22.15 


Se Se I hc ce cekecs ane edb ca mnecckpabedsad nd wrbeoth cus vacde- eee 





You can Do as Well or Better 

There is nothing unusual about the above Representatives of The Educators’ Associa- 
tion. All of them are everyday people, just like yourself. Many of them have 
turned from teaching. 

You will become affiliated with one of the outstanding business organizations of 
the day. The Educators Association, established in 1911, 
and financially sound, as you can readily learn by con- 
sulting Dun’s Bradstreets or the Irving Trust Co., 5th 
Ave. & 34th St., N. Y¥. C. 


EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, 

100 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill, 

yentlemen: 

You may send me letters and stories of some of the young la- | 
dies who have traveled and made money as representatives of 
the Educators Association 

Cf Pe eee ee ee ee eee eT ee Py ee ee es ee 
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CALIFORNIA 


STUDY at the STATE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 
JUNE 22 to AUGUST 1 

Wide choice— 254 courses at Berkeley; 209 at Los Angeles. 
Distinguished visitors. Many courses in Education. Com- 
bine study with play — d 
N. E. A. Convention: Los Angeles, June 28 to July 3. 
Special arrangements so you can attend convention and 
also either of these Summer Sessions. Write for Bulletins: 
Dean of Summer Sessions, Box A, University of California, 
Berkeley; or Dean of Summer Session, University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, Box C, 405 Hilgard Ave., I.o# Angeles. 




















EUROPE 


$232 TO S$LI05 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES 


24 different trips— 23 to 79 days—65 to 10 coun- 
tries including France, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, England, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakiaand Hungary. Gonow onnew 
Cunard liners—whilerates are advantageous. 


12 TRIPS WEST 


With si 7 stopovers either enroute or > 
turning fro N.EA Convention at San Fran 
iextonaion * TiN ‘to twat. 


10 EASTERN TRIPS 


A wide variety of circle tours East—at very mod- 
erate prices. First trip, June 283— 


Call, write or phone for particulars 


COSMOPOLITAN 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
53 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
115 Dixie Terminal Arcade, Cincinnati 








34 DAYS EUROPE—$269 wn 


Amazing but True 
Complete allotment of space one steamer sold—now 
for the second. 
OPTIONAL SAILING PORTS: NEW YORK AND MONTREAL 
All Expense Europe —Rai) and Pullman Chicago to Chicago 
Itinerary includes: England, France, Belgium and Holland. 


EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 




















$ ® The Best | 

$395 Vacation Special jr: 
LONDON and the Shakespeare County; The Hague, 
Amsterdam, Volendam and Marken; Cologne, the 
Rhine and Heidelberg; Lucerne and the Ri i; Inter- 
laken and Kleine Scheidegg; Paris, Versailles, Mal- 
maison and the Overseas Exhibition. Small Groups. 
Delightful Hotels, Complete Sightseeing Programs, 
Experienced Leadership. Send for our Through 
Europe Booklet Describing More Than Twenty At- 
| tractive Tours, Ranging in Price from $395 to $695. 


COMMONWEALTH TOURS ,$ 
38 Newbury St. Boston Mass. &% 


























7 Countries $660 


48 days, all expense, includes 8 days mo- 
toring in England and Scotland Marvellous 
itinerary, experienced conductor and hostess, 
excellent accommodations, much sightseeing. 
3est vacation for teachers, Send for itiner- 
ary and information. 

Dr. T. B. Lathrop 
23 Beech St., Framingham, Mass. 


Europe 











UNIVERSITY 


(COLLECE COURSES & CREDITS) 


“s» STUDENT TOURS 


** EUROPE 


Selected Groups \, Experienced 
Management \ Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL tc. 
110 EAST 42“ STREET N. Y. C. 3 








A be et te Db ehabu 


UROPE Plus 


THE nig pg eh gates 2 Gibraltar, 






Algiers, apies es, Pompeil, Amalfi, Sorrento, 
Stromboll. a Ancient Greece, a ar 
ice—in addition of 

cost! 





Europe-at_bo Be added 
Write for 64-page illustrated free Book US. 
All Expenses a and up 
intercollegiate Travel Bureau, inc. 
600 Fifth Ree New York 













ALL EXPENSES 

Price deflation hits travel. 15 All 
Expense tours. New Tourist Cabin 
ships. $7.50 a day covers every- 
thing, hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
tips. Most Sensational ‘Travel 
Value ever offered. Send for booklet. 
VACATION CLUB, Ine. 


333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


VROP: 


ALL EXPENSES $ 3 7 Ose AND LAND 
FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 


tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 














| Private and Independent Nature--Small Groups—Especially 
‘EUROPE Educational--All Expenses--Great'y by Com- 
| fortable Motor---Finest Ships---First Class 
| Hotels—8 to 12 Countries-— $665 to $825. 

AMERICA CALIFORNIA, CANADIAN ROCKIES, 
YELLOWSTONE PARK, GRAND CAN- 
| YON, PANAMA CANAL, SUMMER SCHOOL. Motor 
|tours into the Heart of Nature—-$275 to $481. NORTH- 
|EAST and CANADA---$160. Write for information. | 


| ROY Z. THOMAS, A.M., Ph-D., Rock Hill, S.C. 
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VIA TRAVAMEX” 


Within reach of your purse-strings isa trip to Europe. 
Now you can afford to—explore Paris...dream in 
Venice... visit Stratford-on-Avon...things you have 
wanted to do in the lands across the sea! 

All this has been made possible by a new mode of 
travel devised by experts of an international travel 
company. Through this new method you can visit 
England, Ireland, France, Belgium, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Holland, Austria or Czecho-Slovakia, 
ata cost of less than $10 a day while youare in Europe. 

This new plan is called: «TRAVAMEX”. It is a plan 
for “individual” travel. 

How “TRA VAMEX” works 
Under it you travel alone or with your friends. All 
your accommodations and reservations are made in 
advance for you and you receive the attention and 
service which only such a world-wide organization 
as the American Express can give. You choose your 


EUROPE WITHIN YOUR REACH 





own itinerary. There are ten fascinating ones from 
among which to make your choice—all different and 
varying in lengths from fifteen to thirty-five days in 
Europe. Your tour begins when you reach Europe, 
and can start at any time, allowing you to sail when 
and on whatever ship you like. 

TRAVAMEX TOURS allow you perfect freedom and 
yet free you from all the bothersome details that 
annoy the traveler in foreign lands. 

TRAVAMEX TOURS Are Economical 
This plan has been evolved especially for persons 
who wish to travel economically. A TRAVAMEX TOUR 
is a logical complement to a “tourist” or “Cabin” 
trans-Atlantic crossing. 

Important to Make Plans Early 
Europe is within your reach—bring it closer by fill- 
ing out this coupon. It will bring you an interesting 
booklet on TRAVAMEX TOURS, giving full information 
and day-by-day itineraries with maps illustrating 
each tour and fully describing this new, simple and 
economical way of traveling in Europe! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD SERVICE 


FOR TRAVELERS 





American Express Company 
779 North Water Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please send me information on a trip to 
ROA (ADOUS, oooh he oh 
PURO 6 oe FS os eee e eS 


30 


Me oe eS weeks. 
DE OS ee ee 
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There’s Real 
VACATION VALUE 


in this 
All Expense Travel Tour 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Salt Lake City and Denver 
JUNE 14, 1931 


For true travel value, this unusually low-priced tour, ar- 
ranged especially for teachers, students and friends, is un- 
equalled in 1931 vacation bargains. 


April, 1931 











You'll travel in congenial company, abso- 
lutely carefree—a competent escort sees to 
that . . . revel in the exclusive features of 
this tour such as the Sioux Indian Cer- 


emonial at Wakpala—the Cowboy barbecue 
at Miles City—the ride over the electrified 
mountain division of the Milwaukee Road— 
the spectacular 84-mile motor trip through 


the scenic Gallatin Gateway. You see all of 
Yellowstone in a complete circle motor tour 
of the Park ... enjoy a pleasure-crowded 
day in fascinating Salt Lake City... 
travel through beautiful Weber Canyon 
. .. and, in Denver, motor over the famous 
Lariat Loop Highway to Lookout Mt.—back 
through Bear Creek Canyon and the Park of 
the Red Rocks. 





A. C. Jones, Superintendent Winnebago 

County Tour, Court House, Oshkosh, Wis. 

© I am interested in the Teacher Travel Tour of Yellow- 
stone Park. Send full information and Literature. 
I am going on a Tour. Please reserve 1) Lower Berth 
O Upper Berth. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
UNION PACIFIC 





Aug. 8th to 15th, inclusive 


Immediately After University 
Summer School 









CIRCLE 
TRIP 
to New York 


Route. Northwestern to Chicago; Baltimore and 
Ohio to Washington, thence to New 
York; Hudson River Day Line to Al- 
bany; New York Central Albany to Chi- 
cago; Northwestern to starting point. 
Time distribution. Two days in Washington. 
Three days in New York. One day on 
the Hudson River. 
Sightseeing. In Washington, Mt. Vernon, Ar- 
lington, the Public Buildings. In New 
York, City trip, Boat trip around Man- 
hattan Island; Chinatown. 
Accommodations. Railroads, special all steel 
coach trains. Hotels, rooms with bath, 
two to a room, five nights in Washing- 
ton and New York. 
tate includes all of the above, all meals 
on the trains and on the steamship. It 
does not include meals while in New 
York and Washington. Above rate is 
from Madison, Wis. Similar low rates 
from other Wisconsin cities. 


Cost. 


Going via 
W ashington 





7 Reservations 


$10.00 due at time of making reservation. 


Days Balance before July 27 











For Printed Itinerary Write 


American Tours, Inc. Local Ticket Offices, 
103 W. Mifflin St. Chicago and Northwestern Ry. 
Madison, Wis. at Principal Wisconsin Points 


Return via 


the Hudson 
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Expenditures for Schools... A Good Investment 


fa me eyg: is a wealthy nation. Every child in America has a right to an ade- 
quate education, a right guaranteed by the state constitution and implied by 

democratic government. The rising generation must not be forced to pay the 
price of the failure of the present generation to solve the problems of economic 
depression. Usually, the school budget is the largest item in the general budget. 
But so is the school the biggest and most important problem of the community, 
the state, or the nation. And when depression sets in, the largest budget, the 
budget that will be most potent in solving the difficulties of depression, is often 
the first to feel it. 


We are experiencing a depression. The suggestion is made that there has 
been over-expansion and careless spending in education, and that school budgets 
must be cut in order to reduce taxes. Taxes have increased during the past decade. 
School costs have increased, but so have other costs, and school costs in Wiscon- 
sin have increased at a slower rate than other costs. The following data are from 


Bulletin No. 41 of the Wisconsin Tax Commission. The years 1924 and 1929 are 


used because comparative data for 1930 have not yet been compiled by the Tax 
Commission. 





Disbursements of the State and All its Political Subdivisions for the Fiscal Years 
Ending on or before December 31, 1924 and 1929. 


Percent of 
1924 1929 increase 
Crerinia) aueOR 6 oe a ee oem ase $11,353,289 $14,049,930 24% 


(Includes legislature, executive, judicial and certain administra- 
tive departments) 


Protection of Person and Property ----_----------------- 11,215,983 15,609,189 39% 
(Includes fire and police departments and regulative boards 
and commissions) 


LCA NATy Athde CINAEANSOOD i od oe ht ea i ee 8,754,029 13,808,997 58% 
(Includes boards of health, tuberculosis sanatoria. and sanitary 
sewers) 
Mighwaue<@itt PUIG cs toes oto seta tlstooccenns 48,185,551 70,191,873 46% 
Charities and’ Cosections 2252 9,390,884 13,595,115 45% 


(Includes support of poor, dependents and chronic insane and 
state and local correctional institutions) 





CMM it o5 Se REE de a ak os ee 55,066,863 66,818,702 21% 
(Includes disbursements for schools and libraries) 
OUR faa era eaten ra i er ae eae ide 2,667,870 4,064,406 52% 
(Includes cost of providing and maintaining parks and play- 
grounds) 
Cg a a eas Ree a ee ee See eee 10,515,535 12,843,624 22% 
(Includes cost of acquiring and operating publicly owned utilities) 
PRIN CNS NN eh ae a led ee 30,723,410 41,642,940 36% 
SIRI UN sd ea rE ok eg lei a alien 2,828,463 2,904,744 3% 
RUN ics as cpa Se ect cal ca a ceo cig eal ca a vac $190,701,877 $255,529,520 


The percentage of increase for education during the five year period is the lowest of the classified state 
expenditures. The percentage of increase in state expenditures for the same period for police and fire de- 
partments was more than 114 times, for health and sanitation, more than 214 times, for highways and 
bridges, more than twice, for charities and corrections, more than twice, and for recreation, 21/4 times that 
for education. 





But money spent for education is an investment and not an expenditure, for 
it is a social, economic, and industrial asset and it produces dividends as truly as 
investments in other high class securities. 
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Education is the surest hope of individual health and happiness; it is the 
foundation of a noble home life; it is the mainstay of an alert and far-seeing citi- 
zenship; and it is the basis upon which industry thrives and improves. 


What has created the enormous radio business which runs into several bil- 
lions? Or the automobile business, which runs to twelve billions; or the style- 
clothing business or the luxury business which run to six billions; or the period- 
furniture and household decorative art business which runs into other billions? 


Assume for a moment all schools closing for a school generation—six to twen- 
ty-six—a period of twenty years. There would be little, if any, modern educa- 
tion and training; because, where millions of learners need to be educated, only 
schools, organized and systematized education, could possibly do the work. How 
would these uneducated and untrained people fit into the business men’s scheme 
of producer or buyer? Even the mail-order houses would have to organize picture 
classes in order to explain their catalogues to prospective buyers. As producers 
these people would react no better. Such a crash in business would follow that 
present and past panics would seem by comparison like a quarter-point fluctuation 
in the securities’ market. 


In short, schools perpetuate a continually up-keeping and up-grading process 
in our American life. They promote health, improve homes, encourage learning 
and thinking, develop vocational efficiency, prepare for citizenship, train for wise 
use of leisure, and build character. Tax money for education is not wasted money. 
It is invested money—invested in a business that will always pay high and cer- 
tain dividends to any state or nation willing to support it. 





>>» KKK 


HE Wisconsin Teachers Retirement Law is a 

contract between the state and the public 
school teachers of the state. Through it eff- 
cient teachers are kept in the service of the state 
at modest remuneration, because they know 
when advancing age impairs their efficiency in 
the classroom, they may retire and enjoy modest 
comforts of life in their declining years. Thus 
the children of the state are the beneficiaries of 
the Retirement Law. 

Teachers have put a portion of their monthly 
salaries into the fund. The state has matched 
their deposits as deferred payment for services 
rendered. The entire fund is a trust fund. It 
is credited to the individual members of the 
Retirement Association. 

A bill, 459A, has been 


Bill 459A and introduced into the Assem- 
The Retirement bly, which, if passed, it is 
Investments 


estimated will reduce the 
interest earnings of the fund more than 
$100,000 annually, and lessen the annual in- 
terest credit to individuals by at least one per 
cent. According to the law as it stands, the 
funds may be invested in securities lawful for 
the investment of life insurance funds. Ac- 
cording to the proposed bill, the investment of 
the retirement funds would be limited to Wis- 
consin farm loans, Wisconsin cooperative so- 
cieties and associations loans, Wisconsin city, 
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town, village, county or school district bonds, 
and in loans to Wisconsin banks in times of 
financial stringency or economic depression. 
The bill provides that a sufficient amount of 
cash shall be carried on hand to meet these 
emergencies. But balances carried in the state 
treasury would earn only 214%. 

The proposed bill also requires the invest- 
ment board to dispose of all other investments, 
many of which carry the higher rates of in- 
terest. 

The rate of interest credited to members of 
the Association in 1930 was 314%, The pro- 
posed arrangement, it is estimated, would re- 
duce the rate to at least 234% because many 
of the proposed securities would probably 
carry lower rates of interest than is obtained 
from many securities now held by the An- 
nuity and Investment Board. Under the pres- 
ent law, to which teachers have not objected, 
the rate on farm mortgages shall not exceed 
5%. Teachers do not object to farm loans 
where there is adequate security. 

The bill was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Assembly. At a hearing held on 
March 18, there was strong opposition to it, 
According to the record, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee agreed to refer the bill to the Committee 
on Insurance and Banking. It was so referred 
and now rests in that committee. 
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In the meantime, a resolution was intro- 
duced in the Assembly by the author of 459A, 
Assemblyman G. Earle Ingram of Eau Claire, 
and adopted by that body, directing the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the policies and practices of the 
Annuity and Investment Board with reference 
to loans to farmers, other real estate loans, and 
investments in bonds, and to determine the 
rate of interest on farm loans and other loans 
and the losses on each group, The members of 
the retirement system will approve of such an 
investigation which will bring to them definite 
information of the status of securities in which 
their funds are invested. 


Teachers have been investing a portion of 
their salaries each month in good faith. The 
interest on their deposits and the deposits of 
the state is not drawn out, but is credited to 
individuals annually. The funds therefore are 
teachers funds held in trust by the state. Nat- 
urally every teacher member of the retirement 
system is depending and planning on the fund 
when necessity compels him to use it. Teach- 
ers ate therefore primarily interested in two 
things: first, the safety of the funds; and sec- 
ond, as high a rate of interest as is consistent 
with safety. Practices not consistent with this 
policy are unjust to teachers and will meet with 
their disapproval, 


APPLICATION has been made for a charter 
for the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. 
The Credit Union is a mutual savings and loan 
association, organized solely for the benefit of 
the members of the Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Through it teachers will be able to re- 
ceive a good return on investments and those 
who may find it necessary to borrow will be 
able to secure loans at a rate of interest much 
lower than that charged by private loan or- 
, : anizations. Any teacher 
The Wisconsin he start a pret te plan 
Teachers Credit py an initial investment of 
Union six dollars and a promise 
to invest five dollars per month thereafter for 
a period of four months. In other words, 
teachers may participate in the savings plan by 
saving and investing so little as twenty-five dol- 
lars per year. There is no limit to the number 
of shares a teacher may purchase. They may be 
paid for in cash or they may be paid’ for on 
the installment basis. The organization is 
planned to encourage saving and thrift as well 
as to accommodate those teachers who find it 
necessary to loan funds during the year. 


One of the big issues before the state legis- 


lature this session is the problem of small loans 
in the state of Wisconsin. The tenor of pro- 
posed legislation has been to encourage credit 
unions among professional and other groups 
in the state. The organization of the W.T.C.U. 
is timely and we believe that in the course of a 
year or two it will be one of the largest mutual 
organizations operating in Wisconsin. Details 
of the organization are given elsewhere in this 
issue. Information may be secured by writing 
the W. T. A. office. Teachers should become 
interested in the W. T. C. U. 


HE celebration of Good Will Day on May 18 
will be an international event. It originated 
in America at an International Education Con- 
ference in San Francisco in 1923. It is dedi- 
cated to the promotion of friendship among 
the children of all nations. It is based on the 
theory that permanent world peace may be cre- 
ated by instilling in the minds and hearts of 
children in the school room love and respect 
.,, for the children of other nations. 
Good Will Through direct correspondence 
Day and through geography and his- 
tory, Wisconsin children are becoming more 
familiar with the children of other nations. Of 
course, international understanding and good 
will cannot be developed in a single day. But 
May 18 has been set aside as a sort of a climax 
to the work of the year for the purpose of 
focusing attention upon world peace and 
world friendship. A special effort is being made 
in the United States, Canada, and Europe to 
emphasize Good Will Day by means of special 
international programs in the schools. Good 
Will Day is the sign of a new age. We be- 
lieve that schools can and will accomplish that 
which diplomats have failed to achieve, namely, 
international understanding, good will, and 
permanent peace. 


RECENTLY we have heard teachers criticized 
for “shop talk” outside of their school- 
rooms. It is possible that some of the criticism is 
well founded for “shop gossip” may become 
tiresome and boresome. No one 
Shop Talk— cares to listen to the blower, 
Why Not? the boaster, or the gossiper. 
On the other hand the person who is en- 
thusiastic about his work, “full of his sub- 
ject,” never hesitates to discuss it with other 
teachers and laymen and women under proper 
circumstances. Frequently his enthusiasm is ac- 
cepted as a criterion of his success. 
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“Evangeline. Re-Read 


Helen M. Knosker 


State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


At Historic Grand Pre’ > >» » 


To many of us travel consists 
of merely a series of “oh’’s and 
"ahs as we wonder at the mar- 
vels of nature and the skill of 
man. But best of all is the travel | 
which means something ... | 
such as the trip herein described | 
by Miss Helen M. Knosker, a 
Wisconsin teacher who re-read 
“Evangeline” in historic Arcadia. 














cE: most charming place in 





the world to re-read ‘“‘Evan- 

geline’’ is in the Evangeline 
Country in Nova Scotia. Each 
summer an increasing number of | 
travelers, especially teachers, | 
with kodaks and vest-pocket edi- 
tions of the poem in hand, stroll 
about this enchanted land. 

Since automobile travel has 
become popular, a road has been 
opened whereby the tourist can leave Calais, 
Maine and, by driving a day or two in New 
Brunswick, come to the isthmus which leads 
east to the peninsular province and the prom- 
ised land. If he does not wish to go on four 
wheels, he may cruise from Boston to Yar- 
mouth on the south shore and from thence to 
the section by motor bus. 

Longfellow rightfully places his story in the 
Annapolis Valley, northeast of Yarmouth and 
north of Halifax, away from the open ocean, 
on an arm of the fascinating Bay of Fundy. He 
writes: 





“In the Acadian land, on the shores of the 
Basin of Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village of 
Grand Pré 

Lay in the fruitful valley.” 


The drive through this valley over winding 
gtaveled roads is very lovely. Saw-mills beside 
the road and frequent ox teams remind one 
that he is in one of the maritime provinces of 
Canada; and though discovered very early, the 
province is sparsely populated and the people 
not wealthy. August is apple picking time “in 
the fruitful valley.” There are acres and acres 
of orchards with new barrels piled high, ready 
for the fruit. Workers are busy picking, for 
large codperative companies ship these famous 
Annapolis apples to many lands. 
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Each summer thousands of Americans visit Grand Pré, 
to see the historic spot immortalized by Longfellow. 


September 5, 1930 was the one hundred sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the deportation of the 
Acadians, and many of their descendents from 
all over the world visited Grand Pré last sum- 
mer. They came dressed in Acadian costume— 
hundreds of gay, prosperous Gabriels, and 
Evangelines, dark and dashing. 


“Many a weary year has passed since the burn- 

ing of Grand Pré, 

When on the falling tide the freighted vessels 
departed, 

Bearing a nation, with all its household goods, 
into exile, 

Exile without an end, and without an ex- 
ample in story.” 


The Happy Valley 


HILE the Acadian farmers are gone, the 
beauty of the landscape is the same. One 
finds himself quoting: 


“Vast meadows stretched to the eastward. 
Giving the village its name, and pasture to 
flocks without number.” 


The swift tides of the Basin of Minas still 
rush up the Gaspereau river, of which Basil, 
foreseeing trouble, says: 


“Four days now are passed since the English 
ships at their anchors 

Ride in the Gaspereau’s mouth, with their 
cannon pointed against us!” 
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The “peaceful dikes’’ are still besieged by “‘the 
tremulous tides of the ocean.”’ 

The early settlers reclaimed thousands of 
acres of diked lands from the Bay of Fundy 
and its tidal rivers. These salt meadows of 
Nova Scotia are of unusual interest. In con- 
trast with the red tidal mud, their greenness is 
very beautiful. Hay is cut during low tide and 
stacked on piles to cure. In the high tides of 
fall these haystacks are loosened and hauled 
home by boat. The cattle like this salt hay very 
much, but, like silage, it can be fed but spar- 
ingly. The traveler still meets on the road 


“.. . wains from the marshes, 
Laden with briny hay,’ 


that fill the air with its odor. 
Orchards and corn fields are still cultivated 
by the Acadian successors, 


. . . and away to the northward 
Blomidon .. . and aloft on the mountains 
Sea-fogs ...” 

still pitch their tents. If one plans to get up 

early to go sightseeing in Nova Scotia, he will 

probably be disappointed because of the fogs 
along the outer Atlantic, and especially along 

Fundy. The writer saw Cape Blomidon very 

clearly at times, but the morning she spent at 

Evangeline Beach 


“Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from 
the mighty Atlantic 

Looked on the happy valley, but ne'er from 
their station descended.” 


Grand Pre’ Memorial Park 


\X/ HERE the historic little village once stood, 

there is a national park called Grand Pré 
Memorial Park. Ancient, gnarled willows, 
thought to be the actual willows planted by the 
Acadians, still shade the spot. Within this in- 
closure is the old well that Colonel Winslow’s 
New Englanders dug, and near which they 
camped. With its weathered well-sweep, it fur- 
nishes an intriguing study for travelers who 











Evangeline’s Well 


Colonel Winslow’s Troops “dug in” in 1755 














Replica of the St. Charles Church of 1755 
There, on that fatal day in September... 


take pictures. Near it is the old Acadian bury- 
ing ground, where 
“Without in the churchyard, 
Waited the women.” 
There lie the Le Blancs, the Terriaus, and the 
Landrys, who came in 1675 from Port Royal. 
To this spot Father Felician promised Evan- 
geline her father should be brought in “a hap- 
pier season.” 
Just beyond the cemetery is the site of Se. 
Charles’ church, from which 
“|. . with a summons sonorous 
Sounded the bell from its tower, and over the 
meadows a drum beat.” 
There on that fatal day in September, 1755 the 
Acadian men were gathered, forced on board 
ship, and expelled from the homeland. On 
this spot the Acadians have built a replica of 
the little church—a model of the Norman style 
of architecture of three hundred years ago. 
This is now a museum that contains many in- 
teresting relics: utensils, tools, spinning wheels, 
literature, to remind one of long ago. In front 
of this little church is an heroic statue, con- 
ceived by the Acadian sculptor, om Hé- 
bert and completed by his son Henri, of Evan- 
geline looking back longingly to her lost land. 
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Like the lost Atlantis, Grand Pré is still 
much talked of, but not a building remains. 
The writer was entertained in Wolfville, a col- 
lege town, a few miles away. Her host told her 
this story: In the old days when Grand Pré 
was first visited by tourists, and before Memo- 
rial Park was established, travelers were dis- 
appointed in finding no remains of the Norman 
village. It was in the days of the old buck- 
board, he explained, and a canny guide, who 
was a character in the village, devised a scheme 
by which he might interest his patrons. Being 
a bit unscrupulous, he was accustomed to drive 
eager New England school teachers up to an 
old abandoned blacksmith shop in Wolfville 
and say confidentially, “Now, this is Basil’s 
blacksmith shop. It’s just as it was when he 
locked the door and walked out; but if you 
won't say anything about it, I'll just pull the 
staple on this padlock and we'll go in and 
look around,” 


Silence reigns in the streets; the thatch- 
roofed dwellings with dormer windows are no 
longer there. The cider-press, the bee-hives, the 


ale-tankards, the brazen lamps, are museum 
pieces. One hears no more “the gossiping 
loom’”’, or Basil’s hammer, no more the sound 
of the curfew and Angelus. 


“Naught but tradition remains of the beautiful 
village of Grand Pré.” 


Instead of the French villages such as Grand 
Pré, the happy valley is now dotted with Eng- 
lish villages. Families from Rhode Island, sev- 
enty of them, came to settle the Evangeline 
Country, and their descendants to this day are 
living there in charming New England houses. 
They are hospitable and delightful with unfail- 
ing good manners, and give to the region the 
same friendly atmosphere that it must have 
carried in “‘a happier season”. The fertile Gas- 
pereau valley, the range of forested mountains 
that hem it in, and the great meadows could 
not have been more beautiful in Acadian days. 
And far to the northward Cape Blomidon is as 
imposing as ever, and at its feet— 

“Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced 


neighboring ocean 
Speaks...” 





Junior Gardeners and a 
More Beautiful State 





H. J. Rahmlow 


Sec. of the Wisconsin 
Horticultural Society 








“Wm Orful Busy” 


I’m orful, orful busy, 
’Cause I’m a-makin beds! 

No, I don’t mean the people kind, 
With sheets an’ quilts an’ spreads, 





A little rake and hoe is all 
The kind I’m makin’ needs, 
’Cause I’m a-makin’ garden beds 
For little baby seeds! 
—Better Home & Gardens 


ers have on their children when they hear 
the familiar phrase ‘But teacher said so”. 
When our Marjorie and John first made this 
remark my wife and I, who have both been 
teachers, felt as the third grade teacher must 
have felt when, at the close of the term one 
of her pupils said, “Oh, Miss Jones, I’m so 
sorry you don’t know enough to teach me in 
fourth grade next year!” 
But this influence of the teacher can be made 
of great value. It may not only mold the char- 
acter of our boys and girls but inspire them so 
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Drs nave soon appreciate the influence teach- 














as to effect a greater and more beautiful State 
and Nation in the years to come.: 
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The beauty that will be ours fifteen or twenty 
years hence will depend on the children of to- 
day. We have passed through a materialistic 
age with industrial development our main con- 
sideration. At the present time however, there 
is a wonderful change taking place. We are 


and strength. Their plans may be obtained for 
the asking. 


CONTEST is essential to create an interest 
in any type of project. The premium 
classes for Junior Club work listed by the State 
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becoming interested in beautiful landscapes, in- 
teresting gardens, attractive homes. Garden 
clubs are springing up everywhere. Home 
Beautification Contests are receiving popular 
support. 


Junior Garden Clubs 


N THIS great movement the juniors are tak- 

ing an active part. At the Chicago Flower 
Show in March, the Junior Garden Club ex- 
hibit was awarded the prize for being the most 
educational feature of the show. It is this 
Junior Garden movement we wish to describe 
briefly in this article. ‘ 

Clubs may be organized under various plans. 
The 4 H Club movement is the largest and best 
known, with county agents and home demon- 
stration agents promoting the work as one of 
their principle projects. For the older children 
especially it will be best to organize under this 
plan. Information in regard to the various 
kinds of clubs can be obtained from the local 
county agent or the Boys and Girls Club De- 
partment, College of Agriculture, Madison. 

A club which will appeal to boys and girls 
of High School age is the Home Beautification 
Club, in which a program of growing and 
planting shrubs a flowers to beautify the 
home grounds is carried out, 

Clubs of interest to smaller children are be- 
ing organized by various other agencies. The 
garden clubs, organizations of adults devoted 
to the study of flowers and home beautification, 
are giving aid to the Junior movement. Sev- 
eral garden magazines have developed success- 
ful clubs with large enrollment. Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, has developed 
a Junior club Department of surprising size 


Garden Club Federation for their annual State 
Garden and Flower Show to be held in the 
Horticulture Building at the State Fair Park, 
June 5-6-7, 1931, will give suggestions as to 
the type of work which may be carried on. 
The classes are: 
A. Birdhouses. 
1. Martin. 
2. Wren. 
3. Bluebird. 
B. Flower Markers made by exhibitor. 
1. Wood marker with design such as 
bird or butterfly. 
2. Any other type. 
C. A Bouquet for Teacher's desk. For children 
under 12 years. Vase will be furnished. 
D. A Bouquet for Mother’s Dining Table. For 
children 12 to 16 years. 
E. Miniature Gardens. Size 15x30 inches to 
represent lot 60 x 120 feet. 
F. Garden Posters. Not over 14x 22 inches. 


A garden poster at the recent Chicago show 
interested many. A small bird was pictured 
with the legend “Someone killed my mother! 
Is this your idea of sport?’ Even the small boy 
cannot resist that appeal, or if he does, it is 
time something be done. 

The classes “Bouquet for Teacher's Desk” 
and “Mother's Dining Table’ suggest an op- 
portunity to teach flower arrangement; also, to 
teach the names of different kinds and create 
a desire to grow them for such use. There is 
born in every child a desire to “have a garden 
all my own’’. By taking advantage of this de- 
sire they may be taught many things—how to 
plant seeds, the names of flowers and shrubs, 
where to plant them for greatest beauty, which 
is the beginning of an appreciation of art and 
design. A pride of ownership is developed and 
a desire to create and protect the beautiful. 
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Take Your Pick... 
Bonds or Stocks » » » 


A fool there was and he saved his rocks, 
Even as you and I. 
But he took them out of the old strong box 
When a salesman called with some wild-cat 
stocks, 
And the fool was stripped down to his socks, 
Even as you and I. 








OR the average individual bonds and stocks 
are a convenient and satisfactory type of in- 
vestment. If they are well chosen they give 

the investor little concern, and do not require 
the direction and manage- 


Lee C. Rasey 


Article No. 6 


that every investment made in a bond is a case 
in itself. The first mortgage title is not assur- 
ance, /pso facto, that all is well at the present 
and will continue well indefinitely. The one 
single most important factor to be determined 
in purchasing a bond is the ability of the debtor 
to pay interest promptly when due, and to meet 
the principal amount of the debt even under 

the stress of unusual financial conditions. 
Stocks represent ownership of property. The 
owner of a share of stock is to that extent a 
direct partner in the business. He takes the risk 
that any other owner takes, and he profits with 
the success of the business 





ment which usually at- 





taches to the ownership of 
physical property. 


Saturday Specials on Stocks 
ESTERDAY I walked into a | 


along with the other own- 
ers. While in general 
there is a greater risk in- 


Bonds are evidences of 
indebtedness. There are 
two general classes of 
bonds: those secured by a 
mortgage lien on _ 
property or secured by de- 
posit of other assets with 
a trustee; and those, such 
as debentures or notes, 
which are simply promises 
to pay. Obviously, the in- 
vestment value of a bond 
depends upon the financial 
stability of the corporation 
or other agency that has 
undertaken the obligation. 
The mere fact that phys- 
ical property has been 
pledged is no guaranty of 
safety. The unsecured 
promise to pay, given by a 
strong corporation with 
ample assets and a stable 
earning record, is of far 








——_—— 


Madison drug store for a 
bottle of cod liver oil. Dodg- 
ing past the food counter I 
stumbled against a rack of 75¢ 
books—lurid tales of love and 
hate. Tires to the right of me, 
cigars to the left of me, and a 
beauty parlor five feet in front 
of me! Completely unnerved, I 
cast a wild glance at the front 
window which carried the 
treacherous sign “W ... Drug 
Store”. 

Ships and shoes and sealing 
wax ...jewelry in depart- 
ment stores, books in tobacco 
shops! The next thing we know 
our garbage men will be knock- 
ing at our kitchen doors: 

“Any stocks today, missus?” 

Our advice is “See your in- 
vestment advisor at least twice 
a year.” 

Don’t forget Mr. Rasey’s 
kind offer. His address is 


414 Title Guaranty Bldz., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 














volved in stocks than in 
bonds, it should be pointed 
out that there are many 
stocks which can be pur- 
chased on an investment 
basis, and there is an in- 
creasing number of indi- 
dividuals and institutions 
who follow a strictly in- 
vestment policy in the pur- 
chase of stocks. 

Two specific hazards 
frequently prevent success- 
ful conservative investment 
in stocks: amateurs will 
venture into ‘the market” 
and try to become traders; 
and they “follow the 
crowd,” eager to buy when 
stocks should be sold, and 
afraid to buy when invest- 
ment values are available. 
Stocks offer investors of 
moderate means the op- 





amore value than a mortgage lien on property 
which cannot be profitably used. 

This important statement can be illustrated 
by a glance at the quotations of bonds listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. There are a 
considerable number of six and seven per cent 
first mortgage bonds selling in that market at 
twenty-five to seventy-five per cent of their face 
value, and there are likewise a considerable 
number of unsecured four and one-half and 
five per cent debentures that are selling at their 
full face value or higher. 

The conclusion is evident from these figures 
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portunity to become partners in the best busi- 
ness of the country. In taking advantage of 
that opportunity the same principle should ap- 
ply which applies to the purchase of bonds— 
the investment should be the result of a careful 
weighing of facts. 

There is nothing mysterious about conserva- 
tive investment. An intelligent person, who is 
willing to devote some time, will use his own 
best judgment, apply the simple methods of 
common sense, and conquer an unreasonable 
greed need have no great fear about the safe 
investment of his savings in bonds and stocks. 
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Watching the Wheels Go ‘Round at the 


W. ¥. A. Office > » » 


Just to reassure you all that your office is a 
busy place 365 days of the year, we are giving 
you an outline of our individual work. Mr. 
McCormick has neglected to tell you of his 
work, but he's so busy doing it that there isn’t 
any explaining necessary, as far as. he is con- 
cerned. ,.. (RB. T. R.) 














‘1 THINK that the last number of the 

JOURNAL is a banner one. You certainly 
are carrying sufficient advertising to keep the 
ball rolling. Here’s to you and the good work 
—keep it up.” 

Of course we were glad to get these com- 
ments the other day from the president of a 
state teachers’ college in Wisconsin. We 
dropped everything else to answer his letter. 
We don’t have so many chances, you know, to 
answer that kind of a letter. In our enthusiasm 
we started to tell him about our advertising, 
and before we really “came to,” we told him 
a lot about our activities. The young lady who 
is taking this dictation, the one who writes most 
of the letters to school men and women, and 
the one who incidentally, we bet a pieplant 
pie, knows more school men and women by 
their hobbies, their pet peeves, their P. O. ad- 
dresses, and their first names, nicknames, ini- 
tials, or even handwriting than any other single 
individual in Wisconsin—suggested that pos- 
sibly our readers might also be interested in 
some of the work of this Association. Mrs. 
Alice Toal knows school people and her ideas 
are usually right to the point, so here goes. 


An Expiring Adv. Manager 


AST year our net income from advertising 

was close to $14,000—not sufficient, how- 
ever, to pay for printing the JOURNAL. This 
year we hope the volume may be nearly as 
great. But it has been no snap. Our Mr. Roy 
Ragatz, some five feet four inches up and 
down, who takes two steps while the ordinary 
individual is thinking about taking one, is prac- 
tically soleless and he is down to one hundred 
twenty-two avoirdupois; the pace has been so 
fast this year. In other words, advertising has 
not been easy to get. But Roy has not let that 
discourage him, for he knows that if the 
W. T. A. cannot approximate the income of 
last year, some of its activities must of neces- 
sity be curtailed. And that leads us to tell 
about some of them. 





“Prexy” 


Miss McCarthy visits us—but not enough to satisfy our 
office force 


Splendid Contributions 
OF COURSE there is the JOURNAL. The 
P 


rinting cost alone is approximately 
$15,000 annually. No sooner is one JOURNAL 
off the press than work begins on the next. 
Thanks to the interest and cooperation of the 
teachers of the state, there never is a shortage 
of manuscripts for JOURNAL articles. So many 
are so good that the thing that worries all of 
us is to select from the group only those which 
will give us variety and which space will per- 
mit us to use. Of course local items are always 
sought after. Thoughtful teachers and princi- 
pals and a press clipping service provide us 
with a large amount of this material. The 
JOURNAL is a continuous job. Securing adver- 
tising, editing manuscripts, proof reading, mak- 
ing up “dummy,” (Roy does it and if you like 
our new make up, give him the hand), page 
proof, and mailing is a continuous job to 
which our diminutive Roy (referred to vari- 
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enthusiastic, and 
energetic atten- 
tion. Of course 
we all pitch in 
when the rush 
comes each 
month. 

Then, of 
(By? course, there is 


Her secrets on your the state con- 


bank account are shared i 7 . 
with Mr. Loomis. vention F é< 








gram. No day 
passes that some _ of it is not 
given some consideration. The gen- 
eral meeting at Milwaukee is more 
or less a nightmare, for the whole 
force. But everyone has his or her 
responsibility, carries it without falt- 


Rags” 


ously as Pee Wee, Spider, street address, or in the 
and Speed, by the rest of name or initials of the old 
the office force and the member (the changes 
printer) gives full-time, number in the hundreds), 





Down to 122... 
and soleless ... 


a new “plate” 
for the addres- 
sograph must be 
made and put in 
its proper place 
among the other 
18,399 mem- 
bers. Then there 
are the new “Alice” 
members, and Nicknames and post- 
the strict finan- Offices are her hobbies. 
cial accounting = =~ 

that must be kept for every member. 
Time bank checks (sometimes writ- 
ten on wrong banks and sometimes 
on saving accounts), regular checks 
(some of which come back marked 
NSF,—not sufficient funds, or ‘‘bank 


ering, and really, when the week is over, al- closed’), P. O. money orders, and frequently 


though everyo 


feels that it might have been currency, pile into the office daily, taking the 


done better, no ‘one is discouraged, and all are greater part of the time of two people to 


ready to start the next day 


count, sort, and credit. 





on mext year’s convention. 


Then there is the fall 
membership campaign. Ev- 
ety one in the office must 
have taken his vacation be- 
fore Augugt first, for that 
month is ee one for the 
W. T. A. office force. En- 
rollment material must be 
prepared, packaged, and 
mailed, the September Jour- 
NAL must be planned, ad- 
vertising contracts must be 
renewed, county institutes 
lure part of the force, state 
convention matters must 
have immediate attention, 
the mailing list must be cor- 
rected (this takes days and 
weeks for at least 9000 
names or addresses must be 
changed each fall) ; in fact 
the fall rush is on and ev- “Bart” 
erybody must be on the job 
from eight to five. Then 
come the memberships, first 








Guardian Angel of the Office and 
Watchdog of the Legislature 


Booking, checking, deposit- 
ing with our treasurer, Mr. 
Loomis, at Kenosha, paying 
bills, and keeping the gen- 
eral books in such order as 
to meet with the approval 
of the auditors at the end 
of the year is primarily the 
responsibility of Miss Ev- 
elyn Corcoran, who, inci- 
dentally, has a complete di- 
rectory of annual bank fail- 
ures in Wisconsin. 

Then there are the calls 
for information about 
school matters from _teach- 
ers, business men, profes- 
sional organizations, wom- 
en’s clubs, publishers, sup- 
ply houses, the N. E. A., 
and neighboring state asso- 
ciations, the requests from 
women’s clubs, social serv- 
ice Organizations such as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and the 





[In spite of my promise to leave Mr. Mac Lions, P. is A's) institutes, 








by the tens and then by the 
hundreds and_ thousands. 
Every name and address 
must be checked against the 
cards on the mailing list of 
the previous year. If there 
is a variation in the city or 
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“out of the picture’ I can’t pass up the op- 
portunity of expressing the sentiments of the 
office force, in saying that he is a most enter- 
taining and inspirational ‘‘boss’’. He’s the 
mainspring . . . and we've never yet seen him 
when he wasn’t all wound up and ready for 
action. 

Now, if I lose my job... you'll know 
why, for Mr. Mac is never stinting in giving 
praise, but kicks up an awful fuss when any- 
one tries to hand him even a little bouquet.] 

a ee 


professional groups, the nor- 
mal and high schools for 
talks about educational mat- 
ters, all of which take the 
time of many days and 
nights of the secretary. 
And, of course, there are 
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legislative matters. Between 1200 and 1400 
proposed bills to examine, to pick out those 
affecting education, and to notify individuals 
and groups who are directly concerned by 
them, More time is spent at “hearings” and in 
keeping track of the progress of proposed bills. 
Every week, and sometimes oftener, a thou- 
sand legislative bulletins, giving information 
about old and new bills and hearings, are pre- 
pared and mailed to all city and county su- 
perintendents, high and vocational school prin- 
cipals, state teacher college presidents, county 
normal principals, teacher clubs, P. T. A., and 
women’s club officers, and to many teachers 
who have requested them. More than 12,000 
letters have been mailed since January first to 
date. 


But the Association has a constructive pro- 
fessional program outlined and approved by 
its president and executive committee that takes 
much of the time of the officers from the presi- 
dent down. It is a program comprehensive in 
scope and continuous through the year. It 
is being executed by a number of committees 
which are studying teaching as well as teacher 
problems. These committees usually meet on 
Saturday, making a procession of weekly com- 
mittee meetings at the W. T. A. headquarters 
from January first to June, More than sixty 
persons are members of the various committees 
which are here enumerated. 


REORGANIZATION: Ethel M. Gardner, Mil- 
waukee, chairman, L. R. Creutz, Janesville, I. O. 
Hubbard, Ashland, George V. -Kelley, Princeton, 
and H. A. Schofield, Eau Claire. The committee has 
been working for two years, preparing details of a 
plan for reorganizing the Association’s annual meet- 
ing. The matter will be voted upon by the November 
Delegate Assembly. 


TEACHER TRAINING: O. H. Plenzke, 
Madison, chairman, D. T. John, Kenosha, C. J. An- 
derson, Madison, Angus Rothwell, Wausau, E. G. 
Doudna, Madison, A. C. Tews, Waukesha, H. W. 
Kircher, Sheboygan, M. C. Palmer, Wausau, H. C. 
Thayer, Madison, Ruth McDill, Milwaukee, R. B. 
Thiel, Appleton, Herbert Helble, Appleton, and B. E. 
McCormick, Madison. The committee meets regularly 
to discuss teacher training in teacher training institu- 
tions and in the fieid. 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT: W. J. Berger, 
Sheboygan Falls, chairman, Earl C. MacInnis, Jeffer- 
son, and L. C. Johnson, Mayville. The committee 
has studied the county administrative unit for two 
years, making reports from time to time. 


CERTIFICATION: Clyde A. Bowman, Me- 
nomonie, chairman, G. T. Longbotham, Janesville, 
and L. P. Goodrich, Fond du Lac. The committee 
studied and reported upon the matter of teachers’ 
certificates in Wisconsin. The committee is still 
functioning. 


PROPAGANDA: C. E. Hulten, Marinette, 
chairman, C. G. Stangel, Manitowoc, and Esther 


King, Racine. A committee studied the problem of 
propaganda in the schools for two years. Its final 
report was adopted by the 1930 meeting of the Dele- 
gate Assembly. This committee is continued for the 
purpose of considering special cases submitted to it 
by teacher groups. 


MEMBERSHIP: F. E. Drescher, Fennimore, 
chairman, Anna Johnson, Chippewa Falls, and M. C. 
Palmer, Wausau. This is a new committee author- 
ized by the Executive Committee to consider the 
matter of annual membership in the Association. 


LEGISLATIVE: B. E. McCormick, Madison, 
chairman, H. W. Kircher, Sheboygan, C. J. Ander- 
son, Madison, Charlotte Kohn, La Crosse, and 
Blanche McCarthy, Appleton. The committee meets 
frequently during the session to consider proposed 
legislative matters affecting education. 

CHARACTER EDUCATION: Frank 
Younger, Appleton, chairman, Lester Emans, Lan- 
caster, Winnie Menefee, Eagle River, May Roach, 
Stevens Point, and Jenny Lee, Hudson. The commit- 
tee is studying practical character education methods 
in Wisconsin schools. 

GUIDANCE: Josephine Hintgen, La Crosse, 
chairman, H. C. Mason, River Falls, Alice Scott, 
Barron, Mae Kilcullen, Kenosha, and Edith McEach- 
ron, Union Grove. The committee is studying meth- 
ods of practical guidance in the schools of Wisconsin. 

CODE OF ETHICS: Ruth Saecker, Appleton, 
chairman, Burr W. Phillips, Madison, Ruth Waters, 
Eau Claire, Charles Jahr, Elkhorn, Lillie Doerflinger, 
Shorewood. The committee has studied codes of eth- 
ics of other states and is outlining a code fog Wis- 
consin. 

W. T. A. CREDIT UNION: Frank V. Pow- 
ell, Platteville, chairman, Amanda Schuette, Green 
Bay, J. E. Tepoorten, Cudahy, E. J. McKean, Tomah, 
Nellie Evjue, Merrill, Thomas Hippaka, Madison, 
and Nellie Wightman Richland Center. The commit- 
tee has studied credit unions and has outlined and 
is organizing a credit union for Wisconsin teachers. 
It should be in operation by the end of this school 
year. 

GROUP LIFE INSURANCE: B. W. Wells, 
Madison, chairman, Rose B. Hoffmann, Beloit, Mabel 
Lewis, Milwaukee, Marie Ronan, Green Bay, and 
G. E. Tiefenthaler, Milwaukee. The committee is 
studying the matter of group health and life insur- 
ance for teachers. 


TENURE: Charlotte Kohn, La Crosse, chair- 
man, Lillian McCormick, Superior, and M. C. Palmer, 
Wausau. The committee is studying the problem of 
tenure for teachers in the state. 

The office keeps the minutes and the records 
for the committees, collects data for them, 
mimeographs outlines and prepares the printed 
reports which are presented at the annual 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly. 

But we have already taken more space than 
we expected to take when we started this story. 
Incidentally, we have had to use coercion to get 
the snapshots from which are made the cuts 
of the man and women “behind the scene,” 
who heartily rejoice in more activity with its 
“more work”, but who pout and protest at 
“having their pictures in the paper.” 
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Our Feathered Marco Polos 


- KO 


Are Arriving » » » 





“Spotting the first Robin” is a spring game 
enjoyed by young and old. This early reminder 
of spring’s coming arrives around the first week 


in March ... fat and sleek from the rice 
fields of the South. 


Knowing that Miss Ogden is an authority 
on birds, we prevailed upon her to write this 
article on the migration of Wisconsin birds. 
We never imagined that birds arrive on abso- 
lute schedule—or that the gallant male starts 
“prospecting” alone and has things all lined up 
when the fluttering females arrive. 











O YOU know that birds are the greatest 
travelers in the world, and that some 
travel twenty-four hundred miles to their 

winter homes? 

Now is the time to keep our eyes and ears 
open for our returning bird friends. What a 
joy to be able to say “Oh, the red-wing has 
returned. There is his ‘On-ka-lee’.” 

I wonder how many know that our southern 
bird-sojourners come back to us almost on 
schedule; just like a train? They can be relied 
upon to return to a given locality on almost 
the exact day, year after year. On May third, 
the Baltimore Orioles were on hand every yeat 
for six years, at my home. 

Some very tragic events have come about be- 
cause often birds pay no attention to weather, 
until too late. One year at Black River Falls a 
terrific snowstorm came early in May, trapping 
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Miss Grace Ogden 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


untold numbers of Hermit Thrushes which 
were migrating northward. After the storm, 
wagon loads of dead bodies were gathered 
from back streets where the birds had tried to 
find food and shelter. 

If you make a time-table of the arrival and 
departure of migratory birds for one year you 
will find you can rely upon it almost to the 
day, especially for the birds which are due 
after April tenth. 

We humans are far behind in our talk of 
“air-way routes.’ Our feathered friends have 
always traveled definite air-routes. These fol- 
low coast lines and river valleys closely, so 
food may be found easily. Our Wisconsin birds 
come via the Atlantic Coast, or up the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys. 

Most small, timid birds do their flying in 
the night time. During the migratory season 
the skies at night are filled with the multitudes 
of Warblers, Humming birds, and Orioles. Go 
out some clear, warm night and listen to the 
hundreds of different bird-calls. It will thrill 
you to know that such hosts of tiny migrants 
are rushing overhead, at the speed of our fast- 
est trains. 

The earliest birds to arrive in Wisconsin are 
the Graekle, Red-Winged Black Bird, Robin, 
Bluebird, Song Sparrow, and Kingfisher. The 
first three are due from the first to the fifth of 
Match and the other three will appear before 
March fifteenth. There is about one week's 
difference in time from the south to the north 
of the state. 

You may ask, “Where have our birds been 
spending the winter?” Their slogan seems to 
be “See America First.” I will give my ob- 
servations of the return of the early birds to 
La Crosse, and tell where they wintered: 


Red-Winged Black Bird_. Mar.1-5 Southern U.S. 


Bronyed Graekle -------- Mar.1-5 Virginia to 
Florida 
RON setae sccbcuttecee Mar.1-5 From Illinois 
to the Gulf 
Song Spatrow —....-..-- Mar. 10 Gulf States & 
Mexico 
ine Bird «2222522 es Mar. 15 Gulf States 
Kingfisher —_--~- nS be Mar. 16 Virginia to 
So. America 
Meadow-Letk: ...2c.-5.-- Apr. 1. Illinois to the 
Gulf 
Chipping Sparrow —_-_-- Apr. 3 Mexico 
Purple Martin .........- Apr. 15 Central and 
So. America 
Combind 2.220 nek Apr. 2 Northern 
Texas 
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After May first our bright colored birds, gay 
songsters, and warblers arrive; most of them 
having wintered farther away. They do not 
care to arrive until there is plenty of food, and 
leaves to hide their brilliant plumage. 


With most of the earliest birds the male ap- 
pears about a week ahead of its mate. The Red- 
wing is such an interesting example of this! 
Around La Crosse the bold, coal-black beauty 
of a male returns about March first to flaunc 
his gay red and yellow epaulets around the 
sloughs and marshes. A week later a flock of 
the brownish, speckled females arrive and the 
courting, home-building season is on. 

The migration subject could fill volumes and 
here are some further topics one would enjoy 
looking into: 


1. Why Birds Travel ? 

2. Where Do They Travel ? 

3. Which Travel by Day? By Night? 
4. Routes. 

5. Dangers. 

6. Rate Per Hour at Different Times. 


If any of you are interested in birds and their 
habits you will find abundant material in the 


following books: 
1. A Year With Birds. Alice Ball—Gibbs & Van 
Vleck 
2. Bird Neighbors. Nelteye Blanchan—Grosset & 

Dunlap 

. Bird Companions. A. K. Main—B. G. Badger 
Pub., Gorham Press. 

. Travels of Birds. Frank Chapman—Appleton 
& Co. 

5. Birds Worth Knowing. Neltye Blanchan 

6. Bird Book. Chester Reed 

. First Book of Birds. Olive Miller 

. How to Make Friends With Birds. M. M. Ladd 

. Wild Birds and Their Music. F. Schuyler 
Mathews 

10. Bird Migrations. U. S. Ag. Bulletin #185 

(Price 10¢) 
11. Food of Well-Known Birds. U. S. Ag. Bul- 
letin $506. 
12. The Bird Study Book. T. Gilbert Pearson 


Use the study of birds as a nature lesson. 
You will be surprised at the interest shown by 
your students, and you will probably be equally 
surprised at the number of birds in the vicinity 
of your school. 
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The Hawaiian Lava 


Flow of 1996 » » » 


It isn’t every day that a Wisconsin teacher 
can witness a volcanic eruption. Most of us 
have read of the destructive.force of molten 
lava, and some few of us have probably trav- 
eled over rough, cold, lava flows, but we're 
willing to bet that not more than three Wis- 
consin teachers have witnessed the sight here 
described by Miss Oas. 


HILE I was teaching on the island of 
Hawaii in the year of 1926 the vol- 
cano of Mauna Loa erupted, April 

9th. There are two mountains on this island: 
Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa. Mauna means 
mountain in the Hawaiian language, Kea means 
high, Loa means low. 

Reports were spread everywhere that Mad- 
ame Pele, an old woman who was worshiped 
by the Hawaiians had returned. According to 
current belief she had visited the native Ha- 
waiians and some of them did not treat her 
cordially. One fisherman refused to give her a 
tide. One family refused to let her in. That 
was why she sent the volcano eruption. 

We left our plantation and traveled a dis- 
tance of 60 miles to the foot of Mauna Loa, 














Emma W. Oas 


Former Wisconsin 
Teacher 


when it started to erupt. At first the lava flow 
was an a a (ah ah) lava flow. It looked like 
the piling up of a lot of red embers around 
the mouth of the volcano. Later the flow 
changed to a pahoehoe flow, that is, fast flow- 
ing lava. It looked like a river of fire, covering 
many miles of surface. People then became 
frightened. When the lava came down the 
mountain it sounded to me like a lot of freight 
trains crashing together. People began to move 
their cars as the lava flow divided into two 
rivers, for they were afraid they would be shut 
in by the lava flow. The lava flow covered a 
small Hawaiian village, Hupalola. Before it 
reached their village the Hawaiians prayed con- 
tinually to Madame Pele and offered burnt of- 
ferings such as pigs, thinking she would have 
mercy on them and save their homes. Some of 
the hot lava poured into the sea and killed the 
fish. 

Mauna Loa flowed for about a week. After 
the lava cooled it looked like miles and miles 
of black metal. 

Sightseers were requested to pay 25 cents 
as an entrance to the world’s greatest show, 
and it certainly was worth seeing. 
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Standing Committees 
of the Legislature » » » 


Many teachers have written us requesting 
more material for practical civics lessons, and 
therefore we have secured the following article 
from J. D. Millar, chairman of the Education 
Committee, in the Assembly. 














OT many of us fully realize the import- 
ance and effect the work of the standing 
committees of the legislature have upon 

matters of legislation. Nor 
do we fully appreciate the 
wonderful and most desir- 
able influence the general 
public has, or might have, 
in appearing before com- 
mittees, giving them infor- 
mation decidedly helpful in 
their deliberations, to the 
end that better laws might 
be enacted, laws under 
which we all must live, or 
unworthy ones eliminated. 

These standing commit- 
tees dealing with various 
subjects, each applicable to 
itself, are appointed at the 
beginning of each legisla- 
tive session. The members 
of the Senate committees 
ate appointed, or rather 
nominated, by a regularly 
elected committee on com- 
mittees. The nominations 
and recommendations o f 
this committee are subject to the approval of 
the Senate. The committees of the Assembly 
are appointed by the Speaker. 

The members of the committees, for the most 
part, are selected as a result of their especial 
fitness and training, schooled primarily in their 
various walks of life. They are selected also 
with the idea of bringing to the committee 
various viewpoints relative to subjects likely to 
be considered. 

All bills after formal introduction, which 
must be by some member or committee of the 
house in which it originates, are referred to 
some standing, —_— committee, by the 
presiding officer of the house, unless otherwise 
directed, and are subsequently turned over to 
the chairman of the committee to which they 
were referred. 

The purpose of this reference to a commit- 
tee is that more detailed consideration and op- 
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Honorable J. D. Millar 


Honorable J. D. Millar 


Chairman of the Assembly Committce 
on Education 


portunity for public hearing may be given than 
would be possible if the house were to act as 
an entire unit of its membership. 


These standing committees meet usually be- 
tween such times as when their respective 
houses are not in session. Afternoons are usually 
given over to this work. Each committee has a 
shorthand reporter or clerk. His duty is to keep 
the minutes and records and perform such other 
duties as are required by the 
committee. He is an ap- 
pointee of the chief clerk 
of the house he represents 
under the requirements of 
the civil service. All bills 
are bulletined for public 
hearing, usually a week in 
advance, setting forth the 
time and committee room 
place of meeting. 

With the foregoing as an 
introduction, let us now, for 
the benefit of your civics 
class, trace a bill through a 
committee. We will suppose 
that some member of the 
Assembly has introduced a 
bill to create a State Board 
of Education, for example. 
The bill would be referred 
by the speaker to the stand- 
ing committee on education. 
A public hearing would be 
bulletined as soon as prac- 
tical. Bulletins would be mailed throughout the 
state to those authorized to receive them; county 
clerks, public libraries and similar agencies. 

When the time arrives for the hearing the 
committee members meet in their respective 
committee rooms and are seated at a long table; 
the chairman at one end. Those desiring to be 
heard before the committee are seated about 
the room. The chairman calls the committee 
and all present to order. A record is made of 
the members present and if a majority of the 
members answer to the call a quorum is an- 
nounced and the hearing poeta 


A “Hearing” Procedure 
HE bills listed are taken up in their numeri- 
cal order, unless otherwise directed by ac- 
tion of the committee; the chairman reading 
the title and number and inviting those who 
wish to be heard to come in turn to the head 
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of the table opposite the chairman, give their 
name and address as a matter for record, whom 
they represent, and make their argument. Those 
appearing in support of the bill are heard first, 
those opposed follow. Questions are permitted 
on the part of members of the committee or 
anyone else present if the person making the 
argument desires to answer. With the hearings 
closed the members of the committee go into 
what is called an executive session, and behind 
closed doors deliberate on the questions in- 
volved, and determine whether the bill shall be 
amended, a substitute offered, or finally if it 
shall be reported back to the house in its orig- 
inal form or as amended, with recommendations 
for either passage or indefinite postponement. 

In conclusion of this article you will observe 
that the committee hearings are quite as im- 


portant, and perhaps more so, than any part of 
a bill’s legislative procedure. You will note 
that the general public may or may not exert a 
great influence on legislation. You will observe 
that members of the legislature do not act en- 
tirely on their own information but sit in judg- 
ment as it were, and you must conclude that 
good legislation is best obtained when both 
sides of a question are fully considered. 

O, yes, the lobbyist, you ask about him. 
Where in the picture shall we place him? Is 
it better to place him at the “a of the com- 
mittee table, where all may answer, or shall we 
encourage him to whisper into the ears of the 
members such information as no one may 
answer ? 

Please do not smother us with such perplex- 
ing questions! 





What Interest 
Does to Work > >» » 


| NTEREST is to work what oil is to machinery. 

Oil diminishes the resistance of part moving 
on part and hence lessens the effort necessary 
to pi machinery. Interest makes work easier 
and it is the impelling force that drives ahead 
to work. Without interest work is perfunctory, 
monotonous, and drudgery. This applies to 
mental as well as to physical work—to school 
work as well as to vocational work. 

I well remember the first courses in sewing 


, introduced into our schools. The teacher pur- 


chased a yard of calico, cut it into little 
squares, gave each girl in the class a square, 
and set her to making button holes. For six 
weeks the teacher cut more little squares and 
gitls cut more little slits and bound button 
holes. But at the end of the six weeks, the 
button holes were still just button holes, no 
neater, no better than they were before. So the 
teacher tried another technic. She asked the 
gitls to bring material for garments. Button 
holes were necessary and this time they were 
better button holes, for the girls were inter- 
ested in making them conform to a neat and 
artistic finished article. 

I know a young hopeful whose fond parents 
were determined he should register among his 
accomplishments a knowledge of music and 
above all, dexterity at the piano. The best 
teacher in town was aun and the daily 
Practice was persistent and punctual, though 
often under pressure. The climax came after 
two years..The young hopeful, dressed in a 


Sam 
Schoolmaster 


new summer outfit, reported with other chil- 
dren to the annual recital. His parents, with 
some twenty others, were in the audience. He 
took his turn at the piano. The first number 
went fairly well. Without waiting for the ap- 
plause to subside, he started his second and 
last, got through the first measure, stepped up 
the time in the next few, finished the slow an- 
dante in double quick tempo and without wait- 
ing to acknowledge the plaudits of the amused 
assembly, slid off the piano bench, beat it 
through the door, and five minutes later was 
found by a humiliated mother in the sand box, 
smeared from head to foot. That ended piano 
lessons. 

Three years later the young man was thor- 
oughly delighted at Christmas time with a cor- 
net. The high school band provided the in- 
terest. Then in order the high school orchestra 
and the boys’ glee club. Finally came a re- 
quest that he be permitted to take private vocal 
lessons, which request was granted. But he 
needed an accompanist in his vocal work, so 
back he came to piano lessons. Then in order 
he sought membership in the college band, 
the concert band, “i the college glee club. 
As a young man he enjoys popular music, but 
his major interest is in the better type of music, 
and he gets hours of wholesome enjoyment out 
of it, all because interest became a factor just 
at the right time. 

Interest is necessary for achievement whether 
it be work or play. 
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Will You Stop Having Birthdays 


After 1933? » » » 


Proverbially women stop having birthdays 
after they reach 30. Now with a movement on 
foot to change the calendar in 1933 or 1939 
some of us men may lose our birthdays! Teach- 
ers will be interested in knowing more about 
the proposed calendar changes. 














ERE and there most of us have heard 

rumors about changing the calendar— 

snatches of after-dinner gossip about 
dropping our present leap year, adding a new 
month, and in some way trying to make our 
routine of living keep pace with the sun. To 
most of us who are not “‘star conscious” all 
this talk about Moon months, Sun time, and 
atomic laws sends us reeling to the ropes— 
punch drunk and dazed. Somehow it’s lots 
easier to sit back and bask in the belief that 
“white supremacy” should cause the cosmic 
universe to run according to our comfortable 
24 hour per day schedule—a good idea, but 
somehow the sun and stars keep on setting their 
own pace, and star-seeking astronomers pause 
long enough to tell us that we're losing 10 sec- 
onds or so a year, and that our present calendar 
is in need of remodeling! 

The poor old calendar—the one thing we 
thought we could count on! Most of us (ex- 
cepting teachers, who know all about this) 
have taken our “thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November” so for granted 
that we forget there have been dozens of cal- 
endars since man began to worry about “‘work- 
ing days” and “hours per week.” 

Many ancient nations measured time in rela- 
tion with the Moon’s changes, because the 
Moon with her regular phases was easier to 
study than the stars or the Sun. The Moon 
calendars, consisting of 360 days in a year, 
were divided into twelve months of thirty days 
each, and the day and a night had twenty-four 
hours. The Egyptians early discovered the er- 
ror in their calculations, and the year was cor- 
rected and given 365 days without disturbing 
the twelve-month division. The five extra days, 
added at the end of the year, were under the 
control of the priests and were celebrated as 
religious festival days. 


Egyptians Discover Seasons of Year 


HE Egyptians were among the first peoples, 
it is believed, to have observed something 
of the relationship of the Earth and the Sun. 
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By measuring the shadows cast by the pyra- 
mids, especially the pyramid at Ghizeh, they 
gained the knowledge of a year with seasons— 
three seasons of four months each—and ap- 
plied it to their time reckoning. With this in- 
formation at their command, they developed a 
Sun calendar, a system by which they became 
successful in planting and harvesting several 
crops throughout the year. In view of the fact 
that Egypt was hemmed in by hostile nations 
and dependent upon her own resources, it was 
extremely important for her to supply suffi- 
cient food for her people. This knowledge of 
the seasons was of great value and was care- 
fully guarded by her priests and astronomers. 
The first plantings were made around the time 
of the Autumnal Equinox, in keeping with the 
annual overflowing of the river Nile, so that 
their new year began September 25th. 


The Julian Calendar 


HEN the great Roman, Julius Caesar, con- 

quered Egypt he made the Egyptian cal- 
endar the basis of his famous calendar reform. 
The year of 365 days and 6 hours was estab- 
lished and the Leap Year of 366 days, every 
four yeats, was introduced. The year was di- 
vided into twelve months; the even months 
were given thirty days each and the odd months 
thirty-one days each. The month was further 
divided into Kalends, Nones and Ides. The 
Kalends were the 1st of every month, the 
Nones and Ides were the 7th and 15th of 
March, May, July, and October. In other 
months the Nones were the Sth and the Ides 
were the 13th. Dates were reckoned back- 
wards. The seven-day week was not used in 
the Roman calendar until Christianity was es- 
tablished throughout the Empire in the Fourth 
Century. This Julian calendar had an orderly 
system and was adopted by the Romans in 46 
B.C. 

It was unfortunate for the world when Julius 
Caesar was assassinated in 44 B. C. and the 
successful operation of his system was left in 
the hands of his vain successor, Augustus 
Caesar. Filled with a consuming desire to equal 
in importance his distinguished uncle and 
predecessor, Augustus Caesar persuaded the 
Roman Senate in 8 B. C., to honor one month 
of the year with his name also, and to have it 
as long as July which had been named for the 
great reformer. To accomplish this end, the 
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29th of February (it had 30 days in the Julian 
Leap Year) was taken away and added to the 
month Sextilis, renaming it August. Then, to 
avoid three successive months of 31 days each, 
the 31st days of the odd months of September 
and November were taken away and given to 
the even months of October and December. 
This unreasonable irregularity has come down 
to us through the centuries. 


Gregorian Calendar Introduced 


SERIOUS defects of the Julian calendar were: 

disclosed with the passing centuries. The 
year of 365 days and 6 hours was longer than 
the Solar Year by 11 minutes and 14 seconds, 
and through the misinterpretations of the Ju- 
lian Leap Year by Ecclesiasts, the spring equi- 
nox was steadily retrogressing into the winter 








The Two “Reformation” Proposals 
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Another idiosyncrasy of the Julian Calendar 
which we have inherited is the date of the be- 
ginning of the year. Julius Caesar planned to 
begin his year with the winter solstice—De- 
cember 25th, now reckoned as December 22nd 
—but found it wiser to compromise with the 
traditionalists of the time, who placed so much 
importance in the Moon’s changes. It was a 
political emergency that forced this inconsist- 
ency upon the civil calendar in which it lagged 
behind the Solar Year by six days. January first 
was fixed as the beginning of the Julian Year 
because on that date, at the time of its adop- 
tion, the new Moon appeared after the winter 
solstice. 


season. It had fallen back at this time from 
March 25th to March 11th. It was generally 
recognized that some rectification of the cal- 
endar was necessary. Pope Gregory XIII with 
the advice of prominent astronomers, mathe- 
maticians and churchmen of the day adopted a 
reform in 1582 A. D., more than 1600 years 
after Julius Caesar had instituted his famous 
calendar. That reform, known as the Gregorian 
Calendar, was dated from the Council of Nice, 
325 A. D. It included the following essential 
points: Easter remained an acknowledged Chris- 
tian holiday but was not given a regular date 
for its annual observance; Leap Year was rec- 
tified, and three out of every four centurial 
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years were ordered to be common years, the 
Centurial Leap Years being only those which 
were divisible by 400 without leaving a frac- 
tion, for example 2000 A. D.; the Solar Year 
of 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes and 12 
seconds was adopted; and the seasons were 
restored as they appeared at the time of the 
Council of Nice, namely, spring, March 21st, 
not March 25th of the Egyptian and the Julian 
Calendars. To make this reform effective 10 
days had to be discarded. The beginning of the 
year, January Ist, was retained. 

The Gregorian Calendar was adopted by all 
Catholic countries in 1582 A. D.; Protestant 
Germany accepted it in 1700 A. D.; and Great 
Britain with all her colonies, including the 
United States of America, officially acknowl- 
edged it in 1752 A. D. A Centurial Leap Year 
(1700 A. D. of the Julian Calendar) having 
intervened, it became necessary for Great 
Britain to drop 11 days from the calendar in- 
stead of the ten days cancelled by the other 
nations. 

It is the Gregorian Calendar with its annoy- 
ing irregularities, that we are endeavoring to 
correct so that it may become a more workable 
system of time-measurement to meet the world’s 
requirements. 

At the present time there are two major cal- 
endar reform programs being advocated. 


The International Fixed Calendar 


HE International Fixed Calendar is a thir- 

teen-month calendar. The year is divided into 
thirteen months, each having twenty-eight days, 
which provides for 364 days of the year. A 
new month, the thirteenth month, to be known 
as “Sol” would take care of the twenty-eight 
days which must be rearranged. It would be in- 
tercalated in mid-summer between June and 
July. The 365th day of the year is called Year 
Day and would be inserted at the end of De- 
cember. The 366th day of Leap Year which 
comes every four years is to be known as Leap 


Day and would be intercalated between June 
and Sol. 


The World Calendar 


HE World Calendar is a revised twelve- 

month calendar. The year would consist of 
equal halves and quarters, containing the 364 
days of the year. The quarters of the year con- 
sist of three months each, the first month hav- 
ing 31 days and the other two months 30 days 
each. In every quarter the first month begins 
on the first day of the week, Sunday; the sec- 
ond or middle month commences on the middle 
day of the week, Wednesday; while the third 
or /ast month starts on the /ast day of the full 
working-week, Friday. Each month has 26 week 
days. The 365th day of the year is to be called 
Year Day and would be intercalated between 
December and January, while the 366th day of 
Leap Year, known as Leap Day, would be in- 
tercalated every four years between June and 
July. 

The International or Fixed Calendar has the 
advantages of regularity, which, its advocates 
claim, would be a distinct advantage in busi- 
ness. The “Swiss Plan” and World Calendar 
divide the year into halves and quarters, though 
they differ somewhat in the arrangement of days 
within the quarters. Both criticize the Fixed 
Calendar idea, claiming that the thirteen month 
calendar would upset interest and dividend cal- 
culations, that it would increase business ex- 
penses (an additional month of statements, 
bills, publications, and bank statements), and 
that its very fixity would result in a deadening 
monotony. 


In this. brief paper we are not able to dis- 
cuss the proposed changes in detail. We have 
merely sought to present a brief outline which 
might serve as an interesting study for the in- 
dividual teacher, or as a class project study. 
While no action may be taken in 1933 or 1939 
one should have at least a “talking knowledge” 
of the proposed changes being considered. 





... An Old Prayer Still Good... 


Give me a good digestion, Lord, and also 
something to digest. 

Give me a healthy body, Lord, with sense 
enough to keep it at its best. 

Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, to keep 
the good and pure in sight, 

Which, seeing sin, is not appalled but finds a 

way to set it right. 


Give me a mind that is not bound, that does 
not whimper, whine or sigh. 

Don’t let me worry overmuch about the fussy 
thing called I. 

Give me a sense of humor, Lord; give me the 
grace to see a joke, 

To get some happiness out of life and pass it 
on to other folk. 


(Author unknown; comes from the English and is 
probably 18th century.) 
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School "Treasure Hunts : 


Joseph Schafer 

Superintendent of the 

State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin 





An interesting school proj- 
ect during late April or May 
would be a local “Indian 
Mound Hunt’. Evidences of 
Indian life can be found in 
nearly every part of our state, 
Teachers will find it profitable 
to acquaint themselves with 
local history, 


ANY years ago, dur- 

ing my boyhood in 

the town of Castle 
Rock, Grant County, a sunny 
knoll on the bank of Blue 
River, just over the line in 
the town of Muscoda, was 
covered over with small lin- 
eat mounds. It probably had 
been an Indian burying 
ground, for when the neighbors dug into one of 
them it is said they found the bones of a man, 
also the barrel of a gun, a tomahawk, and parts 
of a stone pipe. At that time such small mounds 
were to be seen in many places, particularly 
along the rivers and lakes of southern Wiscon- 
sin. Less common, yet fairly plentiful too, were 
groups of mounds which do not seem to have 
been burial mounds. Some of. these were sev- 
eral hundred feet long, some were conical, 
some were arranged as if for defense. Some 
were obviously shaped to represent animals. 
These are called effigy mounds. In Mound 
Park, Madison, is a very fine earth sculpture of 
a bear. On University Hill, just above Agri- 
cultural Hall, is a bird mound; lizard mounds 
are very common, panther mounds occur here 
and there, and in Devil’s Lake State Park is the 
celebrated Man Mound, the only one of the 
kind known to have been built in this state. 
The land around the Four Lakes, the Rock 
River Valley, Lake Koshkonong, the Wiscon- 
sin and Mississippi River Banks, and the Ni- 
agara upland sloping down from the Ledge to 
Lake Michigan, are all districts which are es- 
pecially rich in mounds, though examples are 
to be found in many other locdlities. While 
thousands of the original mounds have been 
destroyed by plow or scraper, many have been 
preserved, especially in the public parks. Vis- 
itors to Madison can see a considerable variety 
of mounds; as can those who go to Dewey 
Park, Baraboo, Devil’s Lake, Trempealeau, La 


Finding Wisconsin Indian Mounds 
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The “Ruins” of an Early American Village 
Mounds on east shore of Lake Emily, Oconto County 


Crosse, Lake Mills, Fort Atkinson, Menasha, 
Waupaca, Milwaukee, West Allis, Waukesha, 
Racine, Beloit, Beaver Dam, and other places. 


Famous Mounds of Aztalan 

NE of the most remarkable groups of 
mounds is the one located in Jefferson 
County at Aztalan. This is supposed to have 
been a fortified village, containing outside of 
the enclosure eight large ‘ceremonial and mor- 
tuary’ mounds. The name Aztalan, applied to 
it by the pioneer archaeologists, suggests that 
they believed the people who built those 
mounds were connected in some way with the 
Aztecs of Mexico. Of this, however, there is 
no proof. Most students of the Wisconsin 
mounds believe most of them were built by 
the ancestors of the Indians found here by the 
pioneer white settlers. These were the Winne- 
bago, Miami, Sac and Fox, Menomonie, Kicka- 
poo, Chippewa, Pottawatomie, and Ottawa In- 
dians. The Winnebago are supposed to have 
built many of the southern Wisconsin mounds. 
These mounds are of different ages. Some 
are believed to be eight or ten hundred years 
old, others not more than a hundred and fifty 
years. The Winnebago consider the effigies as 
having been made by their ancestors for totems 
or clan symbols, placed near the villages or 
corn fields. The bear clan would construct a 
bear effigy, the eagle clan an eagle, the deer 
clan a deer, and so on. One Indian tradition 
says the earth out of which the animal figures 
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were made was carried in baskets to the spot 
where the effigy was to be built. 

As to their uses, some mounds were clearly 
burial mounds, others had a religious import- 
ance, still others may have been used as founda- 
tions for lodges, while the effigies, as stated, 
symbolized the clans or Indian deities. The 
longest mounds at Aztalan mark the line of the 
palisade defense. Doctor I. A. Lapham, who 
published Antiquities of Wisconsin as early as 
1850, described many groups of mounds which 
since then have disappeared. But later archaeol- 
ogists have found many groups about which 
Lapham knew nothing. Doubtless a goodly 
number of single mounds and some groups are 
still unmapped. 

The people of every rural neighborhood 
know their district better than anyone else. 
Through the local school, information could be 
sent to Charles E. Brown, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Archaeological Society, State Historical 
Museum, Madison, who would make a record 
of each reported mound. That would enable 
the Society to correct its maps for the several 
counties. 


Gather Local History Facts 


FOLLOWING is a suggestion for a project to 

be carried out by the more advanced schol- 
ars in a country school, working under the 
teacher’s direction. Make inquiries of parents 
and old settlers about all mounds which have 
been known in the neighborhood, then visit the 
sites named and see what can be found today. 
If any are left, locate them exactly by quarter 
section, section, township, and range. Then 
write an account of them, describing their num- 
ber, forms, and dimensions. Explain why they 
have not been destroyed by describing the na- 
ture of the soil and surface and the uses to 
which the land is put. If it has ever been 
plowed, how has that affected the height of the 
mounds? If it was never plowed, why not? 
Are there trees growing on the mounds and if 
so what kinds and how large are they? What, 
in your judgment, were the mounds used for? 
Do not dig into them, but make drawings of 
individual mounds, to show the different forms, 
and if possible, have a kodak picture made of 
the group or of some single mound. 


County History Valuable 


[F there are no mounds in the school dis- 
trict or near it, is there an Indian cornfield, 
showing the corn hills as they were heaped up 
by the squaws in cultivating their corn? This 
would be a very interesting theme for a project, 
for it would involve a careful study of the site 
chosen by the Indians, its exposure, drainage, 
kind of soil, original timber and what was done 
with it; also the number of corn hills in the 
field, their present size and height, and their 
probable yield of grain under squaw tillage. 
A picture of the field or some part of it would 
be desirable. In a few places in Wisconsin, es- 
pecially near Root River in Racine county and 
near Milwaukee River on Indian Prairie, Town- 
ship 8, range 22 East, are Indian garden beds. 
These are among the most interesting remains 
found on the soil of our state and they would 
repay pilgrimages on the part of schools lo- 
cated at not too great a distance from them. 
On the garden beds near Root River, when 
found by Lapham, were growing forest trees, 
some of which were more than four hundred 
years old. 


Indian trails and Indian village sites are also 
good subjects for out-of-door studies. Some 
material on mounds and the Indian history of 
Wisconsin in general, can be obtained from 
the county histories published about 1880 and 
1881. All southern Wisconsin counties have 
these books, copies of which are in the older 
homes of every school district. Teachers should 
request some patron to lend his copy to the 
school library where all the children can use it. 
Otherwise, the school board should be asked to 
buy a copy from some patron who is willing to 
sell his copy. It will be a source for a good 
deal of local history aside from that relating to 
Indians. 


The State Historical Society is reprinting for 
the use of schools, Charles E. Brown’s pam- 
phlet on Wisconsin Indian Tribes. Copies will 
be available in about two months and will be 
sent free, if a two-cent stamp is enclosed to 
pay postage. All Wisconsin teachers are urged 
to secure some of the interesting material made 
available through the work of the Historical 
Society. It’s yours . . . for the asking. 





« « « Spring » » » 


spring, 





No matter what the almanac may say 
The year begins with the first month of 


When snowdrifts into rivulets slip away, 
And bluebirds of the coming violets sing. 


—Adelaide Proctor 
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This bright little fellow is the “pace setter’ for 


his class... but all his playmates aren't so bright. 
Every class has its slow Jimmy as well as its bright 
Charlie... both need individual attention. 














ACK in 1890 Little Jimmy Jackson was 

having a “tough” time in school. Teach- 

ers called him “dumb,” and let it go at 
that. Poor little Jimmy, all he needed was 
glasses, but how did he know that what looked 
“fuzzy” to him was clear to others? With a 
sigh, and now and then a stifled sob, he ac- 
cepted his 70s and red 60s, and with clenched 
little hands had to agree with his teacher and 
dad that he was “backward.” It took him ten 
years to reach high school, and by then it 
looked so hopeless that he gave it up—what’s 
the use, when you're just “dumb”? 

But now look at the little Jimmy Jackson ot 
1931. As his grades slide down to the con- 
demning red 69 his teachers say ‘‘why?’’ Doc- 
tors probe into his mouth and yank out his 
tonsils, nurses weigh him and bring him up 
to normal weight, and oculists clear away that 
puzzling fuzz, and give little Jimmy an “even 
break.” 

Schools are even scrambling their curriculum 
to favor the individual. As mass education in- 
creases we find the growth of a healthy para- 
dox—the individual becomes the point of in- 
terest and attention. First came the ‘“‘opportu- 


eep Those Red 60s 


Off of Jimmy's 
Report Card 


nity room” in the elementary school—where 
slow little Jimmies and Marys could absorb 
facts at their own slow pace. Today this same 
general scheme is being carried into high 
schools, according to a recent survey carried on 
through the United States Office of Education. 
The survey shows that the arrangement of the 
high school program for the welfare of the in- 
dividual student is very new in the United 
States. As might be expected, the greatest prog- 
ress thus far is found in the larger high schools 
where a varied curriculum gives room for con- 
siderable experimentation. 


Modern Methods of Teaching 


HE student is aided in some institutions by 

advisory programs, psychological studies, ad- 
justment, remedial or restoration classes or 
rooms. Other differences may be met by out-of- 
door projects, vocational or educational guid- 
ance through exploratory courses, scientific 
study of problem cases, or various arrangements 
of study assignment. 

Regular class-room procedure has been modi- 
fied in many instances to meet special abilities 
or handicaps of Jimmy or Mary by the provi- 
sion of individualized instruction, ability group- 
ings, adjustment classes or rooms, contract, lab- 
oratory, or various other plans of instruction. 
Sometimes credit is allowed for projects or 
studies carried on outside of school hours by 
students. 

To be sure, all of these provisions to fit the 
needs of the individual student cannot trans- 
form mental lead into gold, yet the final result 
will surely be beneficial, and in many cases 
children ordinarily discouraged and confused 
in the forward strides of an entire class, will 
be able to develop their limited talents to an 
increasing degree. 





[HE Shelbina (Kansas) Torchlight prints a note 
received by a public school teacher there: ‘Dear 
Mis—You rite me about whippin Sammy. I hereby 
give you permission to beat him up any time it is 
necessary to learn his lesson. He is just like his 
father—you have to learn him with a club. Pound 
nolege into him. I want him to get it and don’t pay 
no attention to what his father says—I’Il handle him.” 
—Kansas City Times 
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State Department > > » 


The State Department has many items of interest 
to our teachers this month. When you're planning 
your Arbor Day program remember that you. can get 
a lot of fine material from Mr. Shaw. And don't for- 


get the kindness bookmarks . . . or the report blanks. 








Arbor Day 

SECTION 14.23 provides that the Governor, 

by proclamation, may set aside one day each 
year to be designated as Arbor and Bird Day, 
and may request its observance by all schools 
by the planting of trees, the adornment of 
school and public grounds, and by suitable ex- 
ercises having for their object the advancement 
of the study of arboriculture, the promotion of 
a spirit of protection to birds and trees, and 
the cultivation of an appreciate sentiment con- 
cerning them. 

Last year May 2 was designated as Arbor 
Day and it is likely that a similar date will be 
selected for observance this year. However, no 
date can be selected which will approximate 
the various climatic conditions in different 
parts of this state. Hence, school authorities 
are presumed to select a day suitable to local 
conditions with respect to successful tree plant- 
ing. 

The Arbor and Bird Day Annual issued by 
this department in 1930 was more than twice 
the size of the ordinary state publication de- 
voted to this subject, and it is believed that 
there is ample material contained in that issue 
and which was not exhausted last year to meet 
all reasonable requirements for the present ob- 
servance. Hence, no additional Arbor Day An- 
nual will be issued this year. The Department 
is prepared to supply extra copies of the 1930 
annual in cases where the former supply is no 
longer available. 

e 3° 


State High School Aid 


HE state provides $275,000 as aid to high 

schools. Of this amount $100,000 is appro- 
priated as general aid, $75,000 for union and 
consolidated high schools, and $100,000 as spe- 
cial aid for such high school vocational sub- 
jects as agriculture, commercial courses, manual 
arts, and home economics. The legislature pro- 
vided for the payment of one-half the amount 
expended for instruction in district free high 
schools, but not to exceed $500; and from $900 
to $1,500 to union and consolidated high 
schools. The total number of high schools and 
special courses has outstripped the progress of 
state apportionments. Instead of $500 annual 
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state aid to district high schools, the total 
amount has been pro rated so that the general 
high school aid is $301.20 and the maximum 
general aid to union and consolidated high 
schools is $925.92. The special aids have be- 
come nominal — $124.25 for commercial 
courses, and for home economics, manual arts 
and agriculture, $173.94 if taught in grades 
seven and eight or $124.25 if taught in high 
school only. 


There are 87 union and consolidated high 
schools and 331 district high schools in the 
state that receive general aid. One high school 
is denied general aid and 18 high schools are 
independent. In the various high schools of 
the state special courses are given, as follows: 
manual arts, 140; home economics, 243; agri- 
culture, 65; and commercial, 247. 

Under the present law each high school 
shares equally regardless of its size or wealth. 


New High School Library List 


HIS Department has just completed a list of 

books suggested for high school libraries. A 
great deal of care has been taken in its prepa- 
ration and because of the sources of informa- 
tion chosen in selecting titles we are safe in 
assuming that the list will prove most helpful 
as an aid to book selection. 

The following sources were used in checking 
for the list: 


1. Suggestive High School Library List 
printed in A Manual for the High Schools of 
Wisconsin, 1924, rechecked with the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries; a selected 
list of 2600 titles published by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company. 

2. All titles on the Suggestive High School 
Library List and not on the 2600 List were 
submitted to the High School Supervisors of 
the State Department for checking and a num- 
ber of these titles included. 

3. All titles on the 500 Books for the Senior 
High School Library published by the A. L. A. 

4. All double starred or doubly recom- 
mended titles on the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries Supplement, 1926-29, 
H. W. Wilson Company. 

5. Books recommended by Wisconsin School 
Librarians of greatest use and especially popu- 
lar in their respective high school libraries. 

6. Many special lists obtained from various 
sources. 

7. Recent books submitted for review by the 
Library Division, and High School Super- 


visors. 


Copies of this list will be distributed as soon 
as they are delivered to us by the printer. 
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Essay and Lesson Contest 


7 HE Highway Education Board, Washington, 

D. C., announces their Tenth Annual 
Safety Campaign in which they offer 430 cash 
prizes and the same number of medals to pu- 
pils of elementary schools to take part in an 
essay contest conducted annually under the 
auspices of this board. 

The subject for the essay contest this year 
is ‘My Rewards for Observing Street and High- 
way Safety Rules’. The subject for the lesson 
contest is ‘Teaching the Rewards of Careful 
Conduct on Streets and Highways’. 

The essay contest is open to pupils of the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, four- 
teen years of age and under, and the lesson 
contest is open to all elementary school teach- 
ers of the eighth and lower grades. The total 
prizes aggregate $6,500 in value. 


Successful Rehabilitation 


AT THE close of the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1930, 193 disabled persons had been 
rehabilitated and returned to some suitable em- 
ployment, making a total since the inception of 
the service in Wisconsin of 1774 disabled per- 
sons returned to productive work. Upon fur- 
ther analysis of the group of 193 rehabilitated 
during the year 1929-1930, it is found that 
the wage distribution after rehabilitation was as 
follows: 14 were re-employed at $6-$10 per 
week; 32 at wages from $10 to $15 a week; 
55 at wages from $15 to $20 per week; 54 at 
wages from $20 to $25; 18 at wages from $25 
to $30; 14 at wages from $30 to $35; 2 at 
wages from $35 to $40; and 3 at wages from 
$40 to $45 a week. Those included in the 
lower wage groups were with extreme types of 
disability, and some had the additional handica 
age and inadequate schooling during child- 
ood. 


Annual Report Blanks 


HE Department of Public Instruction has in 

process of preparation the annual supply of 
report blanks including city and county super- 
intendents’ reports, teachers’ report blanks, re- 
ports of high school boards of education, cen- 
sus sheets, and enrollment blanks for school 
board conventions. 


County superintendents are asked to supply 
the parochial schools in their respective coun- 
ties with Memorial Day Annuals, and an extra 
supply is included for this purpose. 


Recreation for Crippled Children 


A\STUDENT in the Physical Education De- 

partment of the University of Wisconsin 
under Dr. Helen Denniston’s direction has 
written a thesis on “Recreation for Crippled 
Children”. This work contains a very com- 
plete collection of games, devices and activities 
with music, for aiding and interesting crippled 
children. These are proven of value due to the 
fact that they were actually used and tested on 
various groups at the Madison Orthopedic 
School and at the Wisconsin General Hospital. 
This work will be printed and sold as soon as 
Doctor Denniston can get an estimate of the 
number of copies needed. If you wish a copy 
notify Miss Laura Borwell, Longfellow School, 
Madison, or Dr. Helen Denniston, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 


“Out-of-Doors”’ is New Film Subject 


BRIEF but complete story of the outdoor 

phases of Wisconsin’s history is contained 
in the new reel just announced by the Conser- 
vation Commission. It is entitled ‘‘Out-of- 
Doors in Wisconsin.” 


This reel begins with pictures of the historic 
mounds, followed by Indian scenes, and then 
by pictures of discovery and claiming of lands 
of the upper Mississippi for the King of 
France. 


The film goes on to describe many of the 
outdoor activities in the state today. It has 
some extremely unusual scenes, among them 
being trout jumping the falls in the rivers in 
the northern part of the state. 


Kindness Bookmarks 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Wisconsin 

Federated Humane Societies, G. F. Cum- 
mings, State Agent, the schools of Wisconsin 
are being supplied with an attractive bookmark 
devoted to kindness to animals. These book- 
marks are designed for the individual use of 
pupils and contain passages for memorizing, 
pointers on the care of animals, and literary 
thoughts on kindness. County and city super- 
intendents have received a bulk supply for dis- 
tribution for the schools in their respective 
jurisdictions. April 19th has been designated 
as “Kindness to Animals Sunday’, and clergy- 
men are asked to cooperate in the dissemina- 
tion of sentiments appropriate to the idea of 
kindness to every living creature. 
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From the Book Shelf » >> 














O BUY books only because they 
are published by an eminent 
printer, is much as if a man should 
buy clothes that did not fit him, 
only because made by some famous 
tailor.—Pope 














American Society 


By Charles F. Thwing, The Macmillan 
pany, New York. 


ECHNICALLY this is not a technical book, but its 

contents are so thought-inspiring that every think- 
ing teacher will find its pages stimulating, if not ex- 
actly exciting. The reviewer is not a fast reader. . . . 
nor is he an unusually intelligent reader, and there- 
fore he'll admit that it took a bit of mental “push” 
to follow Dr. Thwing through his scholarly analysis 
of the American family, the psychological effect of 
war upon us as individuals and collectively, the vari- 
ous “‘tests’’ America has to meet, and the future of 
education . . . but when the two hundred sixty third 
page had been turned he felt like saying “he said a 
mouthful”. He did . . . in fact, several, and any in- 
telligent individual will find himself thinking after 
reading the book, if he thinks while reading it. A 
brief sketch of the book would be inadequate, and 
therefore it is best to say . . . it is good reading, if 
you're willing to make your brain work. Otherwise 
spend your dimes on the latest movie magazine and 
get your “education” from the intimate biographies 
of the nation’s flicker artists. 


Com- 


An Interpretative History of Education 


By J. Franklin Messenger, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York City. Price $2.00 


R. MESSENGER has given us a splendid teacher 

working tool in this book. Too many of us 
forget that education, like history, has been built up 
through centuries of accumulated thought and prac- 
tices. This interpretative history divides the subject 
in just the periods you would imagine: From Primi- 
tive Times to the Renaissance, From the Renaissance 
to the Twentieth Century, and American Education. 
The interesting slant is this; the author does not 
necessarily regard men like Plato as ‘ancients’, for 
he contends that in many cases the “ancients” have 
contributed more to modern American thought than 
many of the twentieth century writers and_philos- 
ophers. Anyone interested in the larger field of edu- 
cation will find this book interesting, and valuable as 
a reference book. 


The Psychology of the Elementary School 


By Harry Grove Wheat, Silver, Burdett and Co., 
New York. Price $2.00. 


THE author of this book has sought to present meth- 

ods by which pupils can be taught to think... 
not mere memorizing of facts, but the actual devel- 
opment of mental alacrity and skill. Feeling that 
learning in the past has centered entirely around the 
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remembering of lesson facts, Mr. Wheat has here 
presented a splendid new approach to the teaching of 
all elementary subjects. His own philosophy of teach- 
ing runs throughout the treatment of the separate 
subjects, though his approach is different in each 
case. In a series of nine chapters he discusses teach- 
ing problems in relation to the psychology of the 
entire school program, language, arithmetic, reading, 
handwriting, spelling, social science, history, and ge- 
ography. The other two chapters, on Learning and 
Teaching, and The Psychology of the Pupil’s Be- 
havior serve as adequate introductory and concluding 
chapters to this scholarly treatment of a “live” edu- 
cational subject. 


Fundamentally this book is best suited to teacher- 
training courses, though some individuals might find 
it worth serious study in connection with their actual 
teaching. 


Everything You Want to Know About the 
Presidents 


B jeer’ what the title says . . . a complete handbook 
of facts concerning the office of President of the 
U. S., the individual officers, and short discussions 
of such things as the cabinet, electoral college, con- 
ventions and parties. Any intelligent American teacher 
should have many of these facts at her command 

. or at least have a book of this type within 
easy reach. Civic. teacher will, of course, find this 
book of special interest, and a very handy quick- 
reference guide. 


Some Biting Remarks for Those Who are 
Constantly Hungry 


Prepared and Served by Happy Goldsmith, A. S. 
Barnes & Co. New York. Price 75c. 


T ISN’T often when we can sit down and chuckle 

over a book which comes to our attention, but 
when we do we want to pass the good news along. 
This book is a “scream”... and like ‘Alice in 
Wonderland” an adult will get a lot of the humor 
too deep for children. But children will get a huge 
“kick”” out of the book, especially the clever illus- 
trations and marginal notes. Every teacher and par- 
ent should invest 75c in this little health guide .. . 
and if there are any children around to read it to, 
so much the better. Author Happy surely knows how 
to “get his stuff across’, and health is a delightful 
adventure the way he presents it. Don’t miss this 
book . . . it’s a gem. 


I Sit Alone 
By Waldemar Ager, Harper Brothers, New York. 


HIS is a delicately worded narrative of a brooding 

Norwegian immigrant, whose wholesome joy in 
business relations, friendships, and companionship of 
wife and children are mercilessly preyed upon by a 
superficial and unfaithful wife, after he has achieved 
by bitter experience a fairly satisfactory adjustment to 
the new land of America. It leaves him desolate and 
alone—a loneliness that nears madness—during a 
hard Dakota winter, but he finds at the end, a 
natural pathway opening to all he has lost. ° 


—Mary Birr 
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: || Attractive New Books 
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ite | 
ch | For the Grades 
“ THE HEALTH-HAPPINESS-SUCCESS SERIES (a complete series for 
8 grades 3-9 inclusive) 
e- HEALTH STORIES AND PRACTICE (for grade 4) teaches health 
id habits and attitudes by fascinating stories. 
e- HEALTH AND HUMAN WELFARE (for grade 9) emphasizes health 
1g ideals and attitudes through (1) historical material and (2) health 
u- materials dealing with “worthy home membership” and individual 
and public health problems. 
T- i SAFETY-TOWN STORIES (for grade 3) teaches safety-first habits 
id through interesting stories. 
al LANGUAGE GOALS is a new language series for grades 3-9 inclusive | 
which follows modern pedagogy and curriculum practices. 
For the High School | 
THE NEW PHYSICS IN EVERYDAY LIFE brings the subject matter of | 
Ik physics thoroughly up-to-date. 
ne HASSLER’S GEOMETRIES lead pupils to organize materials themselves, 
ns to think for themselves, and to reach their own conclusions. 
n- 
er | 
| 
| LYONS & CARNAHAN | 
7 Chicago New York | 
S. | e 
| MODERN ALGEBRA---Ninth Year 
le 
ut | (Upton) 
g. 
~ The Third Book of the Three-Book Series | 
ge Strayer-Upton Junior Mathematics | 
a This new book presents algebra in a way which is full of meaning and in- | 
- terest to the average boy and girl in the ninth year of the junior high | 
2 school or the first year of the senior high school. It also gives a simple 
a treatment of numerical trigonometry. 
is The arrangement is psychological; the pupil’s main difficulties are anti- 
cipated and guarded against; each step is fully mastered through abundant 
exercises, before a new one is presented. Throughout, the book is distin- | 
guished by great simplicity and logical organization. 
k. 
The author is CLIFFORD BREWSTER UPTON, A.M., 
- Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College 
of Columbia University 
a 
>d 
x AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
a 330 East 22nd Street - Chicago, Illinois 
a 
| New York Cincinnatti Chicago Boston Atlanta | 
— ee ee | 
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THE NEW DAY ARITHMETICS 
DURELL-GILLET 


Provide five important means for reduc- 
ing pupil failure (Ninth Yearbook, 1931, 
Department of Superintendence) : 


“Using achievement and diagnostic tests, fol- 
lowed by special help and remedial work. 


“Grouping according to ability, providing 
differentiated courses of study, and applying 
teaching methods suitable to each ability level. 


“Keeping work within the grasp of the pupil. 


“Providing thorough, purposeful, and moti- 
vated drill for accuracy. 


“Teaching pupils how to study and how to 
organize work.” 


Three-Book Edition, Grades III-VIII 
Six-Book Edition, Grades III-VIII 


THE STUDY READERS 
WALKER-PARKMAN-SUMMY 


Make definite contributions toward 
the education of children by means of: 


Appealing content related to the interests of 
the child at each grade level. 


Systematic organization developing each of 
the skills required in good reading. 


Provision for their use as the basis of class- 
room activities. 


Informal tests which diagnose accurately 
the faults of each pupil. 


Stimulation of mental alertness by careful 
choice of subject matter. 


Training in study, which assists the child in 
all his school work. 


Seven Readers for Grades I through VI 
Work-Books, Manuals, Flash Cards 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


323 EAST 23rd STREET -:- -:- CHICAGO 
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What Junior is Reading This Month 
Safety Town Stories 


By Mildred Miles Roberts, Lyons & Carnahan, 

Chicago 
ye parental admonition to “Look up and down 

the street’’ is told by Miss Roberts in a series of 
delightful stories concerning a number of situations 
requiring thoughts of safety. While the author has 
depicted many dangerous situations she has exercised 
commendable care in eliminating tales which might 
engender unnecessary fear in the hearts of the read- 
ers. There are sixteen stories, each with a moral 
about crossing streets, handling firearms, firecrackers, 
throwing things, and like childish tricks. The stories 
are cleverly told, and well illustrated. 


Child Story Readers 


By Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor 
M. Johnson, and W. C. French, Lyons and Car- 
nahan, Chicago 


HIS series of readers, like most collections of 

child studies, developes a vocabulary with skill 
and careful direction. The stories all concern children 
at play, at school and at home. Many animal char- 
acters are introduced. The books are quite outstand- 
ing in reference to the high quality of the illustra- 
tions. 


Other Books Received During March 


American Book Company, Chicago 

Word and Phrase Cards, to Accompany Do and Learn 
Readers. White and Hanthorn. 

Teachers’ Manual for Do and Learn Readers. White 
and Hanthorn. 

Workbook for Boys and Girls at School. White and 
Hanthorn. 

Workbook for Stories of Animals and Other Stories. 
White and Hanthorn. 

Workbook for Interesting Things to Know. White 
and Hanthorn. 


D. Appleton and Company, New York 

Florence Nightingale. Laura E. Richards. 

Mathematics (Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Year). 
Engelhardt-Edwards. 


Beckley—Cardy Company, Chicago 
Safety Programs and Activities. Hyde and Slown. 


The Century Company, New York 

A First Course in Public Speaking. James A. Win- 
ans, Hoyt H. Hudson. 

The Spirit of America in Literature. W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, H. D. Roberts. 


Dramatic Publishing Company, Chicago 

Between Trains (1 Act Play) Polly MacManus. 

It's a Ming! (3 Act Play). Helen A. Monsell. 

Lookin’ Lovely (3 Act Play). Janice Gard. 

Merry-go-round (Recitations for Children). Schmidt 
G& Peterson. 

Pierrot—His Play (1 Act Play). T. Schwartz. 

Stunts 7 Summer (Especially for Camps). Flora M. 
Frick. 

Teddy Had a Toothache! (1 Act Play): Mayme 
Christensen. 
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WINSTON 


TRESSLER | | MATHEMATICS 
A A 


fe | “as 

Nall IN AGTION Junior High Schools 

A eeteaeeanel TRIANGLE SERIES 
complete high-schoo 


course in a two-book or Brueckner and Others 

a four-book series. Ww 

A NEW SERIES developed in the 
classroom, and organized for unit 








Used in 10 of the 15 
largest cities in the 


United States. teaching. . . . Complete, standard- 

ized testing program for diagnostic 

é i ....- Enriched 
NEW YORK cuicaco and re = ’ = - 
DETROIT* ST. LOUIS treatment of social, civic an eco- 
BALTIMORE BOSTON nomic outcomes. . . . Careful provi- 
SAN FRANCISCO sion for individual differences. . . . 
BUFFALO WASHINGTON Striking format... . Three books— 
MINNEAPOLIS grades 7, 8 and 9. 


¥* Grammar in Action 













pb JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
& 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. “ 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY Philadelphia Atlanta ~=—-Dallas’~=—San Francisco 
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The Response to the 


GATES-HUBER READING PROGRAM 


has been rated nation wide | 


HE list of adoptions grows steadily day by The 
day—in the West, in the Middle West, in the GATES—HUBER 
East, and in the South; thousands of schools WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
are using these successful books. 


Equipment 
In the state of Oregon the Gates-Huber Read- Peter and Peggy--Primer | 
ers have been adopted as the basal series for a Workbook Dictionary | 
six-year period. The adoption was unanimous Introductory Charts | 


although twenty-four other series were in compe- ‘Teacher's Manual 


tition. The city of Pittsburgh has adopted this Round the Year---First 


series as co-basal with one other for the first three a... ee 
grades. Before making the recommendation to Manual - 

the Board of Education instructional forces of the Friendly Stories---Second 
city studied, scored, and checked reading systems Reader 

for months. The Gates-Huber series was recom- nen ~~ jamat 


mended because 


Make and Make-Believe 
IT MEETS THE, RECOGNIZED READING OBJECTIVES Third Reader Workbook 


| Are you fully informed about this series? Teacher’s Manual 


| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
| 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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ATTENTION — PLEASE 


there is a Hotel 





in 
NEW YORK 
That allows a 


SPECIAL RATE 
to 


EDUCATORS 











PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 
Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 
ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, Manager 


1000 Rooms all with Baths 
Single Rooms with Bath $2.50 to $4.00 
Rooms with dcuble beds and bath $4 to $6 
| Rooms with twin beds and bath $5 to $7 








In the midst of the city but away from the 

noise» Near the Largest Department Stores 

» Convenient to the th heatres and all Trans- 
portation lines. 
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Thanks Awfully! (1 Act Play). Jean Lee Latham. 

Hero by the Hour (3 Act Play). Katharine Kava- 
naugh. 

Who Wouldn't Be Crazy? (3 Act Play). Katharine 
Kavanaugh. 


Ginn and Company, Boston 

Character Education (Through Cases from Biog- 
raphy). Vernon Jones. 

Diagnostic Tests (To accompany Remedial English). 
Guiler and Henry. 

Elements of Business Training. Brewer—Hurlbut- 
Caseman. 

My Work and Fun Book (Books Four, Five, and 
Six). Pennell and Cusack. 

Remedial English. Guiler and Henry. 


Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago 

English Essentials for the High School. Paul & 
Miller. 

Language Goals (Books 1 and 2). Paul & Miller. 

Literary By-Paths. Bessey—Ryan. 

New Physics in Everyday Life. Henderson. 

Personal and Public Health. Burkard—Chambers—Ma- 
roney 

Physical Teaching Manual. Maroney. 

Plane Geometry. Hassler. 

Solid Geometry. Hassler. 


Thought Study Readers (Books 4, 5, & 6). Spencer- 
Gans—Horst. 


New York State University 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the Education De- 
partment. 


Oxford University Press 
Personal Adventure and Romance. Chosen and Ed- 
ited by E. C. Parnwell. 


Silver, Burdett & Company, Newark, N. J. 
Everyday Economics. Janzen & Stephenson. 


Richard R. Smith Publishing House, New 
York 
Mothers of Famous Men. Archer Wallace. 








Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 
bearer to special reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Bivd., 
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Write «» See—, 


P AR iy E Teachers Agency, Inc. 
The GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


New Location 301-302 Beaver Bldg. 








Monona Ave. MADISON, WISCONSIN 
A L B E R = 45TH YEAR Executives and teachers for all kinds of 
TEACHERS AGENCY Public School work, and men and women for good posi- 


tions in State Teachers Colleges, Universities, and Private 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. . 
Schools, in good demand. Many thousands have secured 























CHICAGO, ILL. PROMOTION through this Agency. Why not you? 

535 Fifth Ave. - NEW YORK Booklet free. . 
Hyde Building - SPOKANE, WASH. 
E. L. HUFF ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 
= Norma! and College graduates only. 
TEACHERS AGENCY, Enroll NOW for the best positions in 1931. Special reference service for 

MISSOULA, MONTANA independent applications. 1931 Certificate booklet FREE with enrollment. 

Member Nat’! Ass’n Teachers Agencies 16 years’ experience, personal service. 





iat 
= ae 


pote ROCKY MT. TEACHERS Nelsen Bremen = Entire 
Field Spf heen West 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. ~ WILLIAM RUFFER, PH. D.. MGr DENVER, COL 
eT 








30 Application Photos — $1.50. Your photo must be attached to your application for a posi- 
tion. Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day 
your order is received, 30 finest quality yogeet re in size (2%x3%) and style preferred 
by Boards of Education. a copies for $1.00. We return your original unharmed. 

FULTZ STUDIOS GB 15 East 39th Street Kansas City, Mo. 


SPECIALISTS Bees eae 











EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 














PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS enroll with ony omer rag rapes _ 
, The 300% increase in its 1930 placements over those 
North-Central Teacher Service of 1929 proves that both teachers and schools 
Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minn. are pleased with _its__ SERVICE. 

















“The Old Reliable’’ Established 1882 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


We help experienced teachers to better and larger fields in college work (for master’s 
and doctor’s), in secondary schools and in the grades. Good opportunities in the best sub- 
urban systems. 


Every Applicant is Registered in all Five Offices 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. Flatiron Bldg. SPOKANE, WASH. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS Chamb. Com. Bldg. 

N. Y. Life Building Globe Building 


Get Brewer’s National Educational Directory — 10,000 Names Price $1.00 
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Headliners in the 
News of the Month » » » 


The past month has been exceptionally in- 
teresting as far as high school activities are 
concerned. Final state contests in dramatics, de- 
bating and basketball shared the spot light. 
Other items concern legislation, the new credit 





union and school projects. 











he N. E. A. at Los Angeles 

HE annual meeting of the N. E. A. will be 

held in Los Angeles, June 28 to July 4. 
President Sutton of Atlanta, Ga., is arranging 
an interesting program which will feature great 
issues. One of these is rural school betterment. 
The outlook is for a record breaking attend- 
ance. The convention affords a means for the 
organized profession to get together on issues 
to lessen the bad effects of the depression upon 
the schools. 





ha. 


ioe 





Carlsbad Caverns 


One of the many scenic treats awaiting N. E. A. 
conventioners. Yellowstone, Yosemite, Grand Can- 
yon and Bryce are other attractions to be seen. 


The Transcontinental Passenger Association, 
with the cooperation of other Passenger Asso- 
ciations, is making a substantial reduction in 
fares during the season of 1931. These rates 
will be materially lower than the usual conven- 
tion rates of one and one-half fares. Sales of 
these excursion tickets begin May 15 and con- 
tinue to September 30. The return limit is set 
for October 31. Owing to these favorable rates 
we shall not need to distribute the identification 
certificates this year. All ticket agents will be 
in possession of the schedule of rates. Pro- 
vision has been made for hundreds of cheap 
excursions to places in California and nearby 
places. 
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The W. T. A. headquarters will be at the 
Clark Hotel. This office has bloc reservation 
for persons who may be interested in finding 
suitable hotel accommodations while at the con- 
vention. 

The W. T. A. will not run a special train, 
but it is collecting information about railroad 
fares and side trips which it will be glad 
to advance to persons interested. Anyone de- 
siting a hotel reservation should write this 
office. 


All-Sports Day Celebrated at La Crosse 


HE second annual All Sports Day at the La 
Crosse State Teachers College was held Sat- 
urday, March fourteenth. This event was spon- 
sored by the senior women of the Physical 
Education Department under the supervision of 
Miss Emma L. Wilder. 

Thirteen high schools, including eleven pub- 
lic schools, a parochial school, and an Indian 
school oabelb the invitation of the college and 
were represented by a full quota of seven girls, 
which was the number set by the school. A 
total of ninety-two girls and fifteen adults were 
entertained. 

Committees of senior women had planned in 
detail a program of events designed to appeal 
to girls of high school age, such as team and 
individual contests which were related to the 
popular games of basket ball, volley ball and 
base ball. The day’s program was arranged as 
a teaching project for the senior women, giving 
them an opportunity to demonstrate their abili- 
ties as group leaders. 


With the Legislature 

ORE than one thousand bills and resolu- 

tions have been introduced in the present 
legislature. Many of them affect education. 
Among the more important bills, of course, are 
those growing out of the survey made by the 
Interim Committee. The so-called State Board 
bill, by which several of the present state 
boards would be eliminated and the administra- 
tion of the state educational institutions would 
be centered in a board of fifteen members, has 
caused much interest and wide difference of 
opinion. A hearing on the bill has been held 
before the joint Education Committees of the 
Senate and Assembly. 
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New Reduced Prices! 


Take advantage of these new prices now in 


effect. 
Playground equipment. 


school money. 

















Send for our catalog of Happy Hour 
We can save your 





THE “JOY WHIRL’—moderate in _ cost. 
Great exerciser and developer at lowest cost 
per child. 






JOY RIDE 





Oa 


WHOOPEE HORSE—No. 610—Endless fu 
and splendid muscle-builder. 


vi A; 


LIA 





BARABOO ~ 


ScBQUIPMENT | S 


~ WISCONSIN 











AM 






D4. 
R—No. 510—Children never tire 
of this fun-maker and health-builder. 


fete So 
pela mug 


, | PLAYGROE?: 


- A teachers’ certification bill is also an out- 
growth of the committee report. A bill provid- 
ing that all certificates shall be issued by the 
state superintendent was heard before the Edu- 
cation and Public Welfare Committee of the 
Senate. It will come up later in the Assembly. 

While the bill has not been introduced, it is 
probable that there will be a so-called county 
board bill growing out of the Interim Com- 
mittee report. There will also be a high school 
aid bill which will be given hearing with two 
other high school aid bills introduced by other 
members of the legislature. 

Another bill growing out of the Interim 
Committee report is a bill requiring two years 
of training above the high school for teachers 
in the rural schools. 

Among other important education bills was 
one affecting the investment of the funds of 
the Retirement Association. It was the opinion 
of teachers that the bill would decrease earn- 
ings of the retirement fund. It was argued be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee of the Assembly 
and referred later to the Committee on Insur- 
ance and Banking. 

Another bill which would eliminate the su- 
pervising teacher was introduced and was given 
hearing before the Education Committee of the 
Assembly. There was much opposition to it. A 
bill was introduced which would permit de- 
tachménts from Union Free High school dis- 
tricts, The bill was strenuously opposed and 
was referred by the Committee on Judiciary to 
the Committee on Education. 

A bill to cut the salaries of all state em- 
ployes 10%, including teachers in the univer- 
sity and normal schools, was introduced and 
heard before two committees of the Assembly 
at different times. The bill is still before the 
legislature. 

Three tenure bills have been introduced, one 
to give tenure to vocational school teachers of 
Milwaukee, another providing for tenure for all 
teachers in the normal schools, and a third pro- 
viding for tenure for all teachers in Wisconsin. 

A bill was introduced permitting school 
boards to prepare a budget not to exceed 2% 
of the last assessed valuation of the city. Two 
other bills providing that no city or school dis- 
trict shall bond for any purposes without a ref- 
erendum were strenuously opposed by cities 
and counties throughout the state. 

Many other bills of a minor nature have 
been introduced and are before’ the legislature. 
Since the W. T. A. is covering them through 
bulletin service, details are not included here. 
The Association will be glad to give informa- 
tion on any bill at any time. The W. T. A. of- 
fice also has a number of copies of the Interim 
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Committee report which it will mail to per- 
sons intereste , on request. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union Shares, 
Five Dollars 


] HE Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union (the 

W. T. C. U.) organization is practically 
completed. The by-laws and application for 
charter have been filed with the banking de- 
partment. Soon a charter will be granted. 
Teachers who made application for the charter 
ate Frank V. Powell, Platteville, E. J. Mc- 
Kean, Tomah, Amanda H. Schuette, Green Bay, 
Nellie M. Wightman, Richland Center, T. A. 
Hippaka, Madison, Nellie Evjue, Merrill, J. E. 
Tepoorten, Cudahy, Blanche M. McCarthy, Ap- 
pleton, and B. E. McCormick, Madison. They 
will meet and elect officers immediately after 
receiving the charter and the W. T. C. U. will 
be ready for business. 


A dozen applications for loans are already 
on hand. There must be money to meet these 
loans. A dozen individuals interested in the 
W. T. C. U. have volunteered to purchase 
shares. Other shares must be sold soon. The 
shares are five dollars each. Not less than five 
shares may be purchased. There is no maximum 
limit to the number an individual may buy. 
Purchasing shares is a good investment for 
teachers. 


The money invested in shares will be loaned 
to other teachers who are members of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association.°"The rate of in- 
terest will be 1% per month. For example, if 
a teacher loans one hundred dollars, according 
to rules the amount must be paid back in ten 
months on the installment basis of ten dollars 
per month. The interest the first month will be 
one dollar, the second month ninety cents, and 
so on until at the end of the ten months period 
the teacher will have paid back one hundred 
five dollars and fifty cents. In other words, the 
interest on the loan will amount to five dollars 
and fifty cents for the ten months. This is 
much less than the rate of interest charged by 
private organizations. There is also a fee of one 
dollar which must accompany the application 
for a loan. 

The interest earnings of the W. T. C. U. 
during the year, less a small amount required 
by law to be set up as a sinking fund, and less 
minor expenses, will be distributed to share 
holders as interest. The shareholders own and 
operate the W. T. C. U. They meet in Janu- 
ary, determine the rate of interest earnings, 
elect officers, a board of directors, a treasurer, 








Keep Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde out of the 
Blackboard Picture! . 


S the “sample” of blackboard you 


examine Dr. Jekyll . . . and the 
finally delivered product Mr. Hyde? 
Are you sold through a sample that 
merits your consideration only to 
find that the finally delivered product 
somehow has changed? 


Every sample of Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard is a stock sample . . . and 
behind every foot a pledge of satis- 
faction made by this reliable 47 year 
old concern. 


Sterling is a better blackboard... 
a quality product scientifically pro- 
duced to perform exactly as the edu- 
cator expects and desires. Inves- 
tigate its advantages over any other 
blackboard. You should know all the 
facts about Sterling Lifelong Black- 
board—the features that make it a 
better blackboard for your schools. 


Address Department S 439 for detailed 


information. We will send you-a sample 


of sterling, too. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 





MAKERS OF << 
Sterling Lifelong @ 28 
Blackboard—G lobes : 


com Old Reliable Hylo- 
ee plate—Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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A a ta a a at 


CRAYONEX 


THE 3-WAY WAX CRAYON 
el ae ee 
WORKS EQUALLY WELL On 





WRITE FOR OUR NEW 
CRAYONEX FOLDER 


THE AMERICAN (*) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIE! 





STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 
By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 
secee USE COUPON BELOW: -- 
Democrat Printing Company 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for 
schools and school children) for which 
send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s 
The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunyan. 


ERM. eae etere say ois vee eG Ch Nala aaa ee 


oS MOT ere err re oo ea 
Postage will be prepaid by Democrat 
Printing Company 
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and a credit committee, and perform all other 
business of the Union. Shares may be pur- 
chased on the installment basis at as low a rate 
as five dollars per month. There is an applica- 
tion fee of one dollar to be filed with the ap- 
plication for the purchase of shares. 

The Credit Union books will be handled in 
the office of the W. T. A. Until officers are 
elected for the first year, all persons interested 
in purchasing shares or making loans are re- 
quired to direct their letters of inquiry to the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association, 716 Beaver 
Building, Madison. As soon as the by-laws 
are approved by the state banking department, 
copies will be prepared for distribution to in- 
terested teachers. 

The Credit Union is a mutual savings and 
loan organization. The conditions for saving 
are so reasonable as to fall within the means 
of any teacher. Conditions for loaning are also 
reasonable. The rates are lower than those of 
private concerns. The W. T. C. U. was planned 
and organized simply as a service to teacher 
members of the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


Blind Students Play for Assembly 
N MARCH 25 the students of the School 
for the Blind presented an interesting pro- 
gram of music in the assembly chambers of the 
state capitol. About forty students made the 
trip, under the guidance of Mr. J. T. Hooper 
and his staff. The program consisted of a splen- 
did orchestra concert, solo work by Harry 
Smith, basso; Miss Hoppe, soprano; Josephine 
Inc, violinist and Albin Bina pianist, a piano 
duet by Josephine Inc and Rachael Crouch, a 
vocal trio selection by Misses Hoppe, Cornell 
and Peterson, and mixed chorus work. 
Following the musical portion of the pro- 
gram Mr. Hooper briefly outlined the type of 
work being done at the Janesville school, and 
invited the audience to inspect the examples of 
workmanship on display in the assembly 
lounge. The exhibit consisted of rugs, baskets, 
needle handiwork, bird houses, chairs, maga- 
zine racks, and numerous other manual train- 
ing products. 


Practical Home Ec. Training at Watertown 
HE Watertown junior high school is now 
equipped with five unit kitchens, a feature 
of Home Economics instruction usually asso- 
ciated with vocational schools. Watertown 
teachers believe in the principle that home eco- 
nomics instruction should center around a prac- 
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tical home atmosphere. With this in mind five 
unit kitchens have been provided for and 
equipped . . . each caring for four students, 
with their daily instruction planned on the 
basis of preparing and serving for a family of 
four. 

The most unusual feature of this plan is the 
fact that the kitchens are equipped to conform 
to various home conditions ... from the 
kitchen which might be found in the home of 
a day laborer to a kitchen equipped to meet 
the needs of wealthy people. Every student is 
trained in these five different ‘‘levels’ of life, 
for it is recognized that many of the girls tak- 
ing the course will have to start out in rather 
modest homes. Then, when the girls have gone 
through the various kitchen units they can 
meet the problem of housework at practically 
any level. 


Vocational Guidance Convention April 25 


HE annual convention of the Wisconsin Vo- 

cational Guidance association will be held at 
Green Bay on Saturday April 25. The program 
will consist of visits to schools and factories, 
consultations with members of the State Con- 
sulting Committee on Vocational and Educa- 
tional Guidance, and participation in general 
and sectional meetings during the afternoon. 

Members of the State Consulting Committee 
are: F. J. Waddell, Hans Schmidt, F. C. Rose- 
crance, Wm. F. Patterson, Josephine Hintgen, 
Frank Holt, A. H. Edgerton, and B. E. McCor- 
mick. 

B. E. McCormick will speak on “Guidance 
in Action” before the general assembly, in the 
afternoon; following which the delegates will 
break up into sectional groups, to discuss the 
problems of guidance in reference to vocational 
schools, high schools and college. 


Wausau Junior H. S. “Broadcasts” 


\X/AUSAU junior high school, has recently in- 

stalled a radio amplifying system, with the 
“broadcasting studio” in the office of Principal 
G. W. Bannerman. In addition to the usual 
broadcasting of music and announcements from 
the central office this installation has one unique 
feature . . . a telephone pick-up. For example: 
if Mr. Bannerman wanted Miss McCarthy to 
address the children in Wausau Junior high 
school, the necessary telephone connections 
would be made, the power unit switched on, 
and Miss McCarthy's voice would be heard in 
every room of the school . . . with Miss Mc- 
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WEBSTER’S 
DEFINITION 
@ “Au-di-to’-ri-um the audience 


or hearing room of a_ public 
building.” 


@ Hearing in your auditorium is 
absolutely dependent upon the 
correction of the acoustical con- 
ditions in the room. 


@ Only a room which is acoustical- 
ly correct can rightfully claim 
the designation of “Auditorium.” 


m SPRAY-ACOUSTIC treatment 
is the permanent correction for 
acoustical difficulties of audi- 
toriums and other rooms in your 
schools. 


@ Let us make a survey of your 
auditorium—no obligation. 


INSULATING ENGINEERS 


MILWAUKEE SPRAYOFLAKE INSULATING CO. 
| CONTRACTING - ACOUSTICIANS > AND 


Gy a9 NORTH 27TH STREET 4 j 





— 
TELEPHONE WEST 6444 T) 

















UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 


English Teachers Make 
Your Experience Count! 


| Many of our best teachers have difficulty in mak- 


ing their English instruction ‘‘register."’ Extensive 
classroom experience is essential for effective teaching 
of English, but systematic study of teaching methods 
will have inestimable further value in improving 


one’s technique. 


The University Extension correspondence-study courses 
| in the teaching of grammar, composition and litera- 


ture, formerly two units giving 2 credits each, have 
been reorganized as one course, and may now be 
taken for 3 credits. Ss 


A multitude of examples from classroom experience 
are worked into the course, including 128 actual 
compositions written in various school grades, for 
grading, criticism and correction. The course serves 
therefore as a mine of useful material for the teacher's 
classroom exercises. 


For information write to 


University Extension Division, Dept 107 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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The next best 
thing toa 


bank balance 
os for Babs... 


for a Summer Course 


o 04 A ss. 


The next best thing to having money in the bank is 
to know where you can get it, quickly, when you 
need it. The Household Finance Corporation, 
America’s foremost personal loan company, has a 
unique plan for teachers that enables you to get 
money in as dignified and convenient a way as by 
drawing it out of your bank account. 

Under this plan, you can borrow $50 to $300 
on your signature alone. There are no embarrass- 
ing investigations. Your School Board is not 
notified. No assignments are taken. Repay in 
monthly installments, any time upto twenty months. 





Rates nearly less on amounts 


above $100 and up to $300 


Household charges nearly 14 less than the usual 
rate, on loans above $100 up to $300. And charges 
are made only on the balance due and for the time 
the money is kept. Visit or mail the coupon to the 
nearest office listed below. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


WISCONSIN OFFICES 
APPLETON, 2nd Floor MADISON, 3rd Floor 
303 W. College Avenue First National Bank Bldg. 
BELOIT, 4th Floor MILWAUKEE, 6th Floor 
Strong Building Century Building 
OSHKOSH, 6th Floor 
gy og gg mt First National Bank Bldg. 
National Bank Building RACINE, 3rd Floor 


KENOSHA, 3rd Fl Arcade Building 
2 IE oor 
Schwartz Building SHEBOYGAN, Sth Floor 


Security Building 
LA CROSSE, 4th Fioor 


WAUSAU, 4th Floor 
Frank T. Hoeschler Bldg. American Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Please tell me more about your borrowing plan for 
school teachers. This does not obligate me to borrow 
Of put me to any expense. 








Carthy leaning back in her chair at Appleton, 
talking to her friends some ninety miles away. 

The Wausau installation is unusually com- 
plete, with connections in the auditofium, so 
that band concerts and entertainments can be 
broadcast from the stage. Quite naturally Mr. 
Bannerman and his staff are proud of the new 
addition to their school, for it is one of the 
first, if not the first, installation of its kind in 
a Wisconsin junior high school. 


Tree Conservation Program Being Launched 
for 1932 
REE conservation is today a matter of na- 
tional interest, and plans are already being 

formulated by the American Tree Association 
for a nation-wide program of tree planting in 
1932, as part of a commemoratory event mark- 
ing the two-hundredth anniversary of George 
Washington's birth. 

It is interesting to note that tree conservation 
was a matter of legislation in colonial times. 
As early as a century before the birth of Wash- 
ington the colony of New Plymouth set aside 
the following court decree: 


Orders agreed on at severall times for the generall 
good of the Colony: 

It was decreed by the Court held on the 29. of 
March Anno. 1626. That for the preventing of which 
inconveniences, as doe, and may befall the planta- 
tion by the want of timber, that no man of what 
condition soever sell or transport any maner of works 
or frames, for homes, planks, bords, shiping, shalops, 
boats, canoes, or what so ever may tende to the de- 
struction of timber aforesaid; how little so ever the 
quantie be; without the consent, approbation, & lik- 
ing of the Governour, & Counsell. 

And now, with the nation alive to the neces- 
sity of wise conservation, schools and colleges 
are planning to cooperate with the American 
Tree Association in an extensive conservation 
program in 1932. 


Baraboo Captures Debate Prize 

RARABOO won the 1931 state high school 

debating championship in the final triangu- 
lar match held in the state capitol on March 26. 
The Baraboo affirmative team defeated Chip- 
pewa Falls, while the negative trio from. the 
same school won from Washington high school, 
Milwaukee. The affirmative team, made up of 
Lyle Corsaw, Thomas Ockerhauser and Robert 
Thom contended that chain stores are detri- 
mental to the best interests of the American 
people. The negative team of Arthur Farwell, 
Blaine Seaborne and Francis Fleming convinced 
the judges that chain stores were O. K. AlI- 
ternates were Ezra Schafer and Pauline Gale. 
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One of the most commendable features of 
Baraboo’s triumph is the fact that the coach, 
Miss Alice Louise McCall, has captured the 
choice debating prize in her first year of coach- 
ing! Many veteran coaches have tried year 
after year to attain the debating title, which 
Miss McCall calmly walked off with, as though 
it was a regular part of her teaching program. 


Wisconsin High (Madison) Wins State 
Basketball Championship 
\X/ISCONSIN High school, of Madison, won 

the annual high school basketball tourna- 
ment by defeating Washington Park (Racine) 
20 to 19. Third place was won by Central high 
school, Madison, after defeating Wisconsin 
Rapids 22-20 in an exciting overtime period. 
The consolation series was won by Beloit, an 
early favorite, defeated by Wisconsin High 
school in the first game of the tournament. 


History. Teachers’ Conference at Madison 
May 9 
S ANNOUNCED in the March JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, the State History Teach- 
ers Conference will be held in Madison, Sat- 
urday, May 9. All sessions will be held at the 
Memorial Union Building. About the middle 
of April, schools listed in the state disectory 
will receive copies of the program with names 
of speakers and leaders of discussion groups, as 
well as information in regard to registration 
and luncheon reservations. 

The program has been planned very care- 
fully with reference to problems suggested by 
many of the teachers who were present at last 
year’s conference, and an effort has been made 
to make the meeting equally helpful for Junior 
and Senior High School teachers. 


Program 


A. M. 9:30 Registration 
Greeting 


10:00 Collateral Reading in High School 
Discussion 


11:00 Discussion groups 
Senior High School group 
The problem of unit objectives in 
the social studies 
The problem of the slow pupil 
Treatment of current events 
Junior High School group 
Unit procedure in Junior High 
School 
Course of study in Junior High 
School Social Studies 
Evaluation of Social Studies texts 
for Junior High School 





Bi ad Me 


Filmo 


16 mm 


| Motion Picture Projectors | 





Used by the 
| Leading Institutions 
| for Visual Instruction 


Photoart House 


| of Milwaukee | 


296 W. Wells St. | 


Make us Your Visual Headquarters 











P. M. 1:15 Luncheon 
2:00 or 2:30 Address 
3:00 Round table discussion if desired 


Milwaukee School Wins Drama Award 

RESENTING “In the Zone’, by Eugene 

O'Neill, Washington high school of Mil- 
waukee won first place in the final dramatics 
contest held at Bascom Hall, Madison, on 
March 27. River Falls high school won second 
place, with “Neighbors”, by Zona Gale, and 
Mosinee high school, with ‘Hearts’, by Alice 
Gerstenberg, placed third. 


Legislature Commends Schools 

RY JOINT resolution the Wiscensin legisla- 

ture commended the debating teams of 
Baraboo, for winning the final debate contest, 
and the Wisconsin School for the Blind, for 
the concert and exhibit given for the benefit of 
the legislature on March 25-26. The assembly 
also passed a resolution congratulating Wis- 
consin High school (Madison) for winning 
the state high school basketball tournament. 
Special mention was made of the general 
sportsmanship displayed by the various com- 
peting teams, 
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Here'n There 


Among Ourselves >» » » 


Calendar 

April 20-24—Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 22-24—National Association of Pen- 
manship Supervisors and Teachers, Cin- 
cinnati. 

April 25—Vocational Guidance Conference, 
at Green Bay 

May 3-9—National Music Week. 

May 15-16—State Band Tournament at Me- 

nasha. 

19-21—Wisconsin Congress 

P. T. A. at Milwaukee. 

June 27-July 3—Summer N. E. A.—Los An- 
geles, California. 

July 27-August 1—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations conference, at Den- 


May of the 


i] 





Green Bay and Appleton were represented in the 
choral concert of the N. E. A. at Detroit. The chorus 
of five hundred and twenty-five boys and girls was 
made up of representatives from every state. Miss 
Marie Ronan, dean of girls at East High school, 
Green Bay, chaperoned the ten Wisconsin students 
(two from Appleton and eight from Green Bay) 
who were selected for the chorus. 


County superintendents, Geo. E. Sanford, of Lady- 
smith, and Ann Gray, of Crandon, were elected 
president and secretary respectively, of the Land 
O'Lakes Association of County Superintendents and 
Supervising Teachers, at a regular meeting of the 
association held at Rhinelander, February 27. This 
organization was started four years ago by superin- 
tendent J. M. Reed of Rhinelander, Oneida county, 
and includes at present all superintendents and su- 
pervising teachers in the northeastern section of the 
state. Its objects are professional inspiration and 
growth, exchange of ideas relating to the more suc- 
cessful performance of their duties, and solution of 
their problems, and particularly to co-operate in pre- 
paring uniform examination questions for the entire 
group. The next conference will be held at Lady- 
smith, September 18, and it was voted to invite 
F. J. Waddell and either W. H. Drewry or Miss 
Bush of the state department to address the associa- 
tion on the forenoon of that date if possible. 


During the month Miss Winnie Menefee, 
enrolling officer in Vilas County, announced 
sg Fe ad as being 100% enrolled in the 


Miss Susan Colman, formerly of Whitewater, is 
now the director of primary education at the Central 
State Teachers College at Stevens Point. 

Mrs. Fannie M. Steve, supervisor of health educa- 
tion in the Madison public schools, was awarded a 
bonus of one hundred dollars for having completed 
twenty-five years of service in the Madison schools. 


Supt. L. R. Creutz of Janesville has been reap- 
pointed for a term of three years at an increase in 
salary. 
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Mr. Hugh S. Bonar, superintendent of schools at 
Manitowoc for the past four years, has been re- 
engaged for a period of three years. Practically the 
entire teaching force has also been re-engaged. 


J. S. Pitts, principal of the Ellsworth schools, tells 
us that they are building a new $74,000 high school. 
Nice going, we might add. 


The Wisconsin Congress of the P. T. A. has pro- 
moted a series of radio talks over station WISJ at 
Madison, which began on January 9 and will con- 
tinue through April 25. The talks are given every 
week, at the present time on Saturday morning. 


Statistics concerning debate scores of schools in the 
Fox River Valley Forensic league indicate that Miss 
Marie Ronan, debate coach at East Green Bay high 
school has established an enviable record in her 
eight years of coaching. Since 1924, when Miss 
Ronan assumed full charge of debate activities at 
East high, her teams have won 22 debates, ten by 
unanimous decisions of three judges and two contests 
conducted under the critic judge plan. They have 
completed three undefeated schedules. During that 
time East Green Bay has lost four debates, only one 
by a unanimous count. That's some record to shoot 
at... if you happen to ask us! 


Under the direction of Principal D. E. Field, the 
students of Logan high school, La Crosse, are gath- 
ering an interesting collection of mounted wild ani- 
mals. Fhe collection includes animals and birds; elk 
and deer heads, a weasel, hawks, a loon, owl, herons, 
pheasants and a teal. 


The school board of Beaver Dam has approved a 
course of religious instruction for children of the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades. The work is not com- 
pulsory, but if chosen will allow the student one 
hour each week to go xo his pastor for instruction. 


Mrs. Ethelyn Sayre Shadel, Milton, has been en- 
gaged as a substitute latin teacher in the Janesville 
senior high school, to replace Miss Pauline Rowley, 
who resigned because of her recent marriage to 
Sam W. Dunman, Jr., Corpus Christi, Texas. 


The American Educational Research association an- 
nounces the publication of the Review of Educational 
Research, a new periodical which will be issued five 
times a year from the headquarters of the National 
Educational Association. 


The Dramatic Club of the Beaver Dam high school 
won first place in the state high school dramatic con- 
test held at Madison March 6. The contest was held 
— the auspices of the Wisconsin State Drama 

uild. 


Miss Ethel Gardner has been re-elected president 
of the Milwaukee Teachers association. All of the 
other officers were likewise re-elected. Miss Frances 
Jelinek is vice president; Miss Rose Zanella, record- 
ing secretary; Miss Eva M. Acker, corresponding sec- 
retary, and Miss Minnie E. Foulkes, treasurer. 
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The Money Saving Margin Is In What 
You Pay After the Purchase 


HE slight margin in lower price occurs once . . at time of purchase. 
The desks purchased remain . . long after. Deficiencies acquired 
in the bargain continue to repay . . in losses. The greater values 


neglected for discounted price are missed. Defects assert themselves. Re- 
pairs become required; replacements necessary. The money saving bargain 
gained with National desks . . a wide margin and extending over many 
years of continuity . . is not so glaringly emphasized in the purchase 
price, but forever after your purchase of National Desks is made. Your in- 
quiry is invited; complete catalog sent on request. National School Equipment 
Co. 140 Piere St., Pt. Washington, Wis. 






No. 1133: 


National Rec- 
itation and Lec- 
ture Room 
Desks — Roomy, 
comfortable sad- 
dle seat with or 
without book 
rack. 


No. 141: 


National Sep- 
arate Desk and 
Chair—Full back 
support, deep 
saddle seat. 
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ADJUSTABLE 


Window Shades 


big nearly a quar- 
ter century of school 


shade manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—The 
Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 
Dept. w. J. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 
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R CREDIT 


your obligations PROMPTLY 





YO 


is valuable.—Pa 
and keep it good. 
‘¢Phoenix’’ loans may be repaid in small 
monthly payments over a period of as long as 
twenty months. 


O Endorsers. Your own signature is all we 
require. 
ou oy only for the actual time you use the 
money. o Fees or other deductions. 
Our “Death Benefit Certificate’’ protects your 
beneficiary or estate without any additional cost. 
Loans may be made entirely by mail. 


Phoenix Finance Co. 
WEST WATER AT MICHIGAN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Phoenix Finance Co. 
102 W. Michi 
Milwaukee, is. 
(Teacher Department) 


Please send without cost or obligation further 
details. 


Name 
Address 
I teach at 
Of re soap OR RANE Brit ccacicamions = 
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Lia Hee 


for girls —exclusive— for Women 
SPORTSWEAR 
The correct garment for: 
DANCING GYM WORK SWIMMING 
CAMPING PORTS 


Write—or I will call on you, by appointment 


701 N. Michigan Blvd. Bank of Wisconsin Bldg. 
hicago Madison 

















Sam H. Hill, director of athletics and physical 
education in the Oshkosh public schools is making a 
complete physical check-up of all children attending 
the city schools, as an introductory step in an ex- 
tensive corrective program. Mr. Hill intends to in- 
stitute corrective classes for all children needing spe- 
cial exercise. 


The University of Southern California is making 
preparations for attracting N. E. A. conventioners to 
their summer session. Thirty-one new courses of spe- 
cial interest to teachers have been arranged. Several 
Wisconsin professors will teach at the University of 
Southern California this summer; among them be- 
ing Professors E. A. Ross, Andrew F. Weaver, and 
John G. Fowlkes, all of the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Thomas J. McGlynn, superintendent of schools in 
De Pere, was recently re-elected for the coming year. 


“The Kindergarten News” is a new project pro- 
moted by Miss Naomi Roy of Portage. The News is 
a four-page journal. It contains original verses by 
kindergarteners and the names of those perfect in 
attendance for a six-weeks period. It tells the story 
of the new postoffice project in Portage and contains 
other items dealing with nature and home life which 
are on the experience level of children of kinder- 
garten age. The enterprise stimulates reading readi- 
ness in children and no doubt at the same time is 
of considerable interest to their parents. 


The eleventh annual conference of the Progressive 
Education Association was held in Detroit in Feb- 
ruary. The meeting was the largest in its history. 
Among the outstanding achievements of the meeting 
was a movement fostered by the Association to re- 
organize the entire relationship of the secondary 
schools to the college by doing away with the credit 
and unit system, liberalizing entrance examinations, 
and establishing standards of secondary education 
which the college will accept as the basis for their 
curricula, 


At a recent meeting of the Public School Retire- 
ment Board, action was taken to provide expenses 
to members of the Board who might be invited by 
school officials or groups of teachers to explain the 
Retirement Law. Expenses will be paid from the re- 
tirement fund. The members of the board are C. G. 
Converse, Beloit, W. T. Darling, Wauwatosa, 
George O. Savage, Oshkosh, Miss Florence Dodge, 
Madison, and Miss Edith MacEachron, Union Grove. 
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The rural and state graded school teachers of Wood 
county recently organized the Wood County Teach- 
ers association. Catherine Tenpas of Crescent school 
was elected president; Ray Brockman of Bean school 
was named vice president, and Evelyn Johnson of the 
Biron graded school was elected secretary—treasurer. 
One hundred and seven members were present at the 
organization meeting, presided over by A. W. Zell- 
mer, principal of the Wood County Normal school. 


Mr. C. W. Meisnest, principal of the McKinley 
School, Manitowoc, has been appointed chairman of 
the membership committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors. The 
Association is interested in the improvement of hand- 
writing in the schools and in the country in general. 
The membership fee of two dollars for supervisors 
and one dollar for teachers entitles them to the year- 
book on handwriting. The national meeting will be 
held in Cincinnati on April 22, 23, and 24, 1931. 


Survey bulletin #158 by the Whitewater State 
Teachers College, a state-wide report on commercial 
education in Wisconsin, has just been issued. The 
bulletin was prepared by a survey committee con- 
sisting of C. M. Yoder, Thomas T. Goff, Paul A. 
Carlson, J. M. Tice, Edith V. Bisbee, and Jane E. 
Clem. The purpose of the survey, according to the 
committee, was to ascertain the degree of accom- 
plishment which now obtains in each of the com- 
mercial subjects in high schools of the state for 
the purpose of furnishing data wherewith any high 
school might rate its work by that of others, to pro- 
vide suggestions for improvement, and to establish 
standards commensurate with requirements of busi- 
ness, 


Mr. E. O. Evans was recently re-elected superin- 
tendent of the city schools of Monroe for a period 
of three years with a substantial increase in salary. 


During the past three years a spirit of cooperation 
and good fellowship has developed among men 
teachers of the Milwaukee high schools through 
healthful sports activities. The general athletic com- 
mittee is made up of five high school teachers who 
promote games and contests, including bowling and 
golf. More than fifty men have been participating 
this year each week during the bowling season. About 
the same number participate in the golf tournaments. 


The Pro-Mo-Tor is the official publication of the 
Milwaukee High School Teachers Association. It is 
full of interesting material concerning the problems 
of high school teachers. The bulletin is published 
under the direction of the officers of the M.H.S.T.A., 
Ernest A. May, Riverside, president, Helen H. Green, 
Washington, vice-president, Mildred DeCourcy, 
South, secretary, and Karl F. Miller, Washington, 
treasurer. 


Two hundred fifty drawings by the first to eighth 
grade pupils of the Milwaukee public schools were 
displayed during the early part of March at the 
Milwaukee Art Institute. 


An “opportunity” room is to be established at 
Neenah in accordance with the recommendations con- 
tained in a report from the state superintendent of 
public instruction. The state department recently 
made a survey of the elementary schools at Neenah 
and commented favorably upon the schools in general 
and upon the attitude of the teachers. 








Children should have 
the best helps obtainable 
for their education 


Grolier Publications are outstanding in 
educational effectiveness 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Universally recognized as the most appealing 
reference work ever prepared for children. 

“An outstanding contribution to children’s 
literature.” ‘The Book of Knowledge really 
helps to make learning interesting to the grow- 
ing mind.” Lewis M. Terman, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 

A complete Reference Library of 20 Volumes 
with 15,000 Illustrations; 2200 in color, and 
1200 in Photo Gravure. 


THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


A fascinating account of the wonderful ie sagem 
of science. Every field of scientific knowledge is 
presented in a manner to put life and meaning 
into Junior and Senior High school science work. 
“Everything considered, I believe the Book of Pop- 
ular Science is the most valuable reference work 
for high school pupils which has yet been pro- 
duced, and I should rate it first among all refer- 
ence sets for general science teachers.” 3 
Frank, Professor of Science Education, State 
Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 


A Science Library of 15 volumes with 
6000 I/lustrations 


GROLIER PUBLICATIONS 


401 Tenney Bldg. Madison, Wis. 




















WANTED 


County Manager 


This is a real opportunity for some am- 
bitious man or woman. We are particu- 
larly concerned with a selective person- 
nel. Our product and our work is 
vouched for by this Journal. 





We prefer a normal or college graduate 
with some school experience. An ac- 
quaintance with local school officials is 
helpful. In most cases the use of a car 
is necessary. References are required. 


The work offers you every advantage to 
utilize your spare time as well as your 
vacation period. Special consideration 
will be given any school executive or 
teacher desiring a permanent change. 
Organization privileges will be extended 
in certain sections. 


Please give full information as to age, 
education, teaching experience, and time 
you can devote to the work. 


Address: Homer L. Deem, Secy., 
1810 Wilson Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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“Everything for the School’’ 


Teachers 


One of the New 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


In Colors 





(with Standard 4-Bank Keyboard) 
will help you in the preparation of your 
classroom assignments and reports, and 
in keeping up your social contacts. 


Underwood - Remington - Corona - Royal 
Special Reduced Prices and Budget 
Plan for Teachers 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 


Send us your photograph, any size, 
mounted or unmounted, with money order 
or check for $1.50 and we will mail you 
promptly 25 reproductions, gloss or semi- 
gloss, size 24%x3% inches. Highest quali- 
ty workmanship guaranteed. Original 
returned unharmed. 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Women Teachers 


Earn $500 to $1000 during vacation. 
Get into well paying type of work. 
Qualify for a permanent position. 


Travel or act as local representative. 
Prepare for work before school closes. 
Draw an income plus a bonus. 

Write, stating age and qualifications. 
Qualify and we arrange interview. 


Address: Organizer, Room 501, 
4750 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 





Superintendent L. W. Fulton of Viroqua was hon- 
ored by the members of his faculty, on his birthday, 
March 16. In recognition of his splendid leadership 
they presented him with a life membership in the 
National Educational Association. 


The Upper Wisconsin Land O'Lakes Association 
is sponsoring a conservation essay contest in the 
schools of Forest, Iron, Oneida and Vilas Counties 
on the subject, “Resolved, That the conservation of 
our. woods, waters, and wild life is of paramount 
importance to the future development and prosperity 
of Northern Wisconsin.” 


Miss Esther Sohm, a recent graduate of the White- 
water State Teachers’ College, has been engaged to 
teach at Waupun, filling the vacancy left by Miss 
Hooper who resigned. 


The teachers of Barron county are promoting a 
“drink more milk’ campaign among their students. 
A large portion of the March bulletin issued by 
August Newman, county superintendent, is devoted 
to a suggested program to be followed. 


The annual meeting of the Jackson County Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Black River Falls on 
Saturday, February 14. Speakers on the program 
were Leland Burroughs, Stevens Point, Frank Holt, 
U. W., Madison, and A. H. Sholts, Oregon. Officers 
for the coming year are Principal K. R. Hummel, 
Melrose, president, County Superintendent Mrs. Vella 
Van Wormer, vice-president, Principal Frank Jan- 
isch, Alma Center, treasurer, and Miss Elsie Kelly, 
secretary. The three-fold aim of the organization is 
as follows: To promote friendly relations between 
the teachers of the various towns and cities of the 
county; to promote friendly relations between city 
and rural teachers, and a better understanding of 
each other’s work; and to have a 100% membership 
in the W. T. A. 


Miss Josephine Maloney, eighth grade teacher in the 
training school of the Milwaukee State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, will demonstrate an eighth grade activity cur- 
riculum for white and native born Hawaiian children 
during the summer session at the Territorial Normal 
and Training school in Honolulu. The faculty of the 
school is composed of educators from all over the 
United States. The summer session begins on June 15 
and continues for six weeks. 








VERY science teacher profits directly, in 
better results and lower costs, by our 
policy of supplying the highest quality of 
laboratory apparatus and supplies at a_ price 
fair to both school and dealer. 

Out of this policy springs the extraordinary 
loyalty of our clientele. 

For they find its advantages expressed in 
the availability, dependability and durability of 
our equipment. 

Write for catalogue mentioning this journal 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES AND APPARATUS 
New York — Boston — CHICAGO — Toronto—Los Angeles 





WANTED—a successful teacher willing to 
qualify for headship and eventual owner- 
ship of Private Boarding School. Must be 
sincerely committed to service of children 
and unquestioned Christian convictions. 
State qualifications fully. 
Address: Wiscensin Journal of Education 
Dept. A-1 


























BELMONT HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 
MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 


Every Room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, President 


R. J. McDONALD, Manager 
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ES 


. that serves the 
modern classroom 
important ways 





HE amazing advantages of the 

“American” All-Purpose Universal 
Desk have won the enthusiastic approval 
of Superintendents, Principals, Trustees 
of schools everywhere. For beyond its 
stamina, its sensible, practical, durable 
construction ... are features of such 
obvious merit that with its introduction 
at the N. E. A. Department of Su- 
perintendence Meeting in Detroit, it 
became of paramount importance as an 
example of modern equipment for 
progressive, modern schools. 

Please note carefully the photographic 
illustrations. Please read the 6 distirict 
ways this 1 desk serves. See how with 
posture-correctness the ‘‘American” All- 
Purpose Universal Desk makes other 
valuable contributions to the proper 
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1 Book Support—A 
special book sup- 
port extension— 
quickly converting the 
stafdard model to an 
eye conservation desk. 


Level Top—A sim- , 

ple device attached 
below the lid holds it 
at a level, Especially 
desirable for group 
study, or socialized 
recitation. 


3 Typewriter desk— 
Atilting top foruse 
in the typewriting de- 
partment. Turn the 
top down—and it's set 
for study or work. 





& 


























Comfort for Cripples 
4 —Various attach- 
ments purchased sep- 
araely as required, to 
fit the physical fault of 
the pupil. 


Study Hall Top—in 
5 place of the stand- 
ard top, a top without 
book receptacle can 
be substituted. Ideai 
for high school and 
study hall purposes. 


Standard Type— 
6For all ’round 
schoot use. As indi- 
cated in illustrations, 
various adjustments, 
attachments and de- 
vices quickly adapt it 
to any use. 





physical development of 
school children. 
Specialized experience 
... exacting research... 
meticulous experiment 
developed this desk. It is 
ready now for your school 
...afine example of 
American Seating Com- 
pany craftsmanship, and ingenuity. 
When you seat your school . . . in- 
stall this modern unit. Give the children 














e R E fa Poster on posture furnished for each classroom. Just send the coupon . . . and with it 


we will mail you several authoritative booklets on 
posters have been sent to schools the country over. Size 17% 


sture and seating. 62,000 of these 
25 inches—printed in 3 colors—it 


graphically shows children why they should sit erect. Hang one in every classroom in your school. 


lease use the coupon. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill 
Please send me, free and without obli 


tion, a copy of your Posture 


(w.J.4) 


oster on correct sitting. Principals and superintendents 


will be supplied with a poster for cach room, on sequest. Please indicate the number of classrooms, 


| 


Position ———___.___. 


sins see . = —_ number of classrooms 
(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 














American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





placed in your charge the outstanding 
advantages this desk brings. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


320 South Barstow Street State Distributors EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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The fourth biennial convention of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations will be held at 
Denver, July 27 to August 2. Between 5000 and 
10,000 persons, many of whom will be returning 
from the N. E. A. at Los Angeles from June 28 to 
July 4, are expected to attend the convention. Five 
hundred Georgia teachers, from which state comes 
Dr. Sutton, president of the N. E. A., will attend 
the N. E. A meeting in Los Angeles and the World 


Federation meeting in Denver. 


Mr. C. A. Barfoot, head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Sheboygan high school, was re-elected 
president of the Sheboygan Classroom Teachers’ As- 
sociation at its annual meeting in February. Other 
officers are: Leonard Stoll, vice-president, Miss Ger- 
trude Cummings, secretary, and Miss Elizabeth New- 
ell, treasurer. At the state teachers’ convention in 
Milwaukee last November, Mr. Barfoot was elected 
president of the Wisconsin Classroom Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


Miss Mabel Bobo has been re-elected president of 
the La Crosse Teachers’ Club. Other officers are Miss 
Elva Lumley, vice president, Miss Adah Meyers, sec- 
retary, and Miss Helen Bowe, treasurer. 


_ The Brandon high school journalism class is pub- 
lishing a weekly supplement to the local weekly 
oe G. W. Younger is principal of the 
school. 





APPLICATION PHOTOS 


15 24%.x3% Glossy Finish -_--$1.00 
30 24%4x3% Glossy Finish ---_ 1.50 


Send your original photo (not a repro- 
duction) and remittance to your agency 
or direct to us. 





BOX 2077, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Beautiful Complexion 
IN 15 DAYS 


Clear your complexion of pimples, blackheads, 
wamtehonde red spots, eplars: pores, oily skin 
and o 


plements. 0 

e. Cannot injure the mest —_ 
‘ou 

Gated. " Send no money. Just get the facts. 





Dorothy}Ray, 


Necrology 


Miss Clara Christianson, a rural teacher in Wis- 
consin for many years, died at her home in Gales- 
ville, after having been ill for many months as a re- 
sult of pneumonia. 


Miss Eleanor Henry, 78, pioneer Madison teacher, 
died March 11. She suffered a broken hip in a fall 
on the ice six weeks ago and never completely re- 
covered from the shock. 


Miss Ada Anderson, principal of the state graded 
school at Spring Lake, Waushara county, died March 
17, from pneumonia. Besides being a_ successful 
teacher Miss Anderson was a gifted musician. 


Mrs. Louise Hilts Pfefferkorn, former teacher in 
the commercial department of the Fond du Lac Vo- 
cational school, died at her home in Augusta, Wis- 
consin, early in March. 


Miss Ruth Kiefer, 19, school teacher at Ghippewa 
Falls, died last month, after a lingering sickness. 


Mrs. Antoinette Grashorn, 71, former school 
teacher near Stevens Point, recently died at the home 
of her daughter, at Junction City. 


John Alexander Hull Keith, formerly president of 
the Oshkosh State Teachers college, died recently in 
Pennsylvania. Until 1927 Mr. Keith devoted his at- 
tention to normal school work, but since that date 
has been state superintendent of public instruction in 
Pennsylvania. 


Miss May N. Rankin, professor of oratory and lit- 
erary interpretation at Carroll college, died March 1, 
at a Milwaukee hospital. She was head of the de- 
partment of oratory at Carroll for more than 20 years. 


Mrs. Frances Jilek Dremla, former teacher in the 
Menominee Junior high school, died on February 21 
at the home of her sister, in Marinette. 


Miss Julia Stern, who began teaching German in 
the Milwaukee public schools in 1889, when the lan- 
guage was taught to children from the first grade, 
died February 21, in Breslau, Germany. Miss Stern 
retired from the teaching profession in 1926, at 
which time she was head of the German department 
at Washington High school, Milwaukee. 


Mrs. Emma A. Dalby, 74, pioneer teacher around 
Berlin, died February 28 at the home of her grand- 
daughter, in Sturgeon Bay. 


Miss Mary J. Sumner, 55, for more than 30 years 
a teacher in the Delavan schools, died unexpectedly 
March 25, at her home. Miss Sumner had Sosa in 
poor health for several years and suffered a serious 
illness last November. She was able to resume her 
teaching duties after the Christmas vacation and had 
been in fairly good health until her sudden death. 





We make con- 
tact with the 
best teaching 
talent — and 


646 N. Michigan Blvd., = Dept. 4841,  Chicaga} 
find the best 
teaching posi- 


tions. In every as 


department — a 





conception of intelligent placement service. 













TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


from primary through college—experienced placement authorities are at your command. All 
have intimate knowledge of both employers’ and teachers’ needs. 
Write now for Registration Blank. 
Address 853 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


C. E. Goodell, A. M., LL. D. Colgate University 
President and General Manager 


HICAGO 





They will give you a new 
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You’ll see other mountains, but “these vast ranges exceed 
in grandeur the Himalayas, the Alps and the Andes, all of 
which I have seen” says the author of the Light of Asia. 


You'll see other exciting resorts, but “there are no mountain 
resorts in all the world that compare in natural loveliness 
with Lake Louise and Banff” says Frederick L. Collins, all- 
seeing, all-knowing globe-gadder. 


See that your ticket to or from the West includes this 600- 
mile stretch of Alpine peaks and valleys, of castle-in-the- 
clouds resorts, of rainbow-tinted lakes. No expensive side trips 
necessary ...they’re right on the main line. So also are Van- 
couver, and Victoria, “more English than England,” and a 
glorious daylight cruise through Straits and Sound to Seattle. 


And while you’re there, as little as $90 more gives you Alaska! 
Our “Princess” sailings dovetail beautifully with pre- or post- 
convention plans. “It won’t be long now!” Hurry in your 
request for booklets, before completing any vacation plans. 
No obligation. Just mail the coupon. 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Sh onli wae NEA hots om 
Banff! Lake louise! Canadian Rockies! 


we wi! 





Mir. George A. WaltonsGeneral Passenger 
Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Montreal, Canada, Dept. 17 

=| Please send me, without obligation, descrip- 
| tive folders, - giving details and costs of the 


| trips checked below: 





Canadian All-Expense Tours 
Rockies of the West 
| i= Alaska 
| aac ssrcccisccensenteleenenononnne 
| Address 
| a A EER State 
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| 
THE BEST FOR LESS | 
| 


7 EUROPE 


Small Groups, Delightful 
Hotels, Complete Sight- 
seeing Programs, Ex- 
perienced Leadership, | 
Reliable Management 


Send for our Through Europe Booklet of 
Over Twenty Attractive Tours, 


COMMONWEALTH TOURS 
38 Newbury St. Boston Mass. 





ee 


—— WN. E. A. Los Angeles $260 — 
CONVENTION TOUR 

train for members and friends. 
Four glorious 
scenic Amer- 
Write for 


Special 
Five different return routes. 
extensions. These cover all 
ica and include all expenses. 
literature. 


VACATION CLUB, Inc. 
333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. : 














ti 








EUROPE—8 COUNTRIES 


$535 Journey by motor,tally-ho, mountain railway, 

gondola, train and steamer through eigh t coun- 
tries. Excellent accommodations everywhere. Write Teachers 
Travel Dept. forillustrated booklet. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





EUROPE 


ALL EXPENSES LAND 


FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 





| ESCORTED VACATIONS 
| Summer of 1931 

GRAND EASTERN TOUR—15 days, visiting 
| Washington, Phila., Atlantic City, New York 
| City, Boston and Niagara Falls__________---- $130 
| CANADIAN-NEW ENGLAND TOUR—16 days, 
including Niagara 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Falls, Boston, New England 
Coast, White Mts., Adirondack Mts., Quebec, 
Montreal and 1000 Islands $185 


COLORADO-YELLOWSTONE TOUR — 16 days. 
including Black Hills, Yellowstone Park, Salt 
Lake City, Denver and Colorado Springs_---- $195 
CAROLINA-VIRGINIA TOUR—15 days, visiting 
Washington, Norfolk, Jamestown, Yorktown, 
| Richmond, Asheville, Natural Bridge, Shenandoah 
| Caverns and Blue Ridge Mts..-..--.----~-~- $175 
Write for descriptive folders 
| TEMPS TRAVEL SERVICE 
55 East Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 














af 


UNIVERSITY 


(COLLEGE COURSES & CREDITS) 


“"» STUDENT TOURS 


** EUROPE 


Selected Groups \ Experienced 
Management \, Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL inc. 
110 EAST 42™ STREET N. Y. C. 














Vacation eee 


time will soon be here. Let a PHOENIX 
loan help you complete your plans for 


TRAVEL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
NO Endorsers. Your own signature is all 
we require. 

Loans may be repaid in small, monthly 
payments over a_ period of as long as 
twenty months. 

All payments waived during months of 
July, August and September. 

You pay only for the actual time you 
use the money. 

Loans may be made entirely by mail. 





Phoenix Finance Co. 
136 W. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Teacher Department) 

Please send without cost or obligation 
further details. 
Name 
Ee ee eee ee ee 
NE asa nos Me em BAei@e arm Rce ow Wee ores eae 
DT Sa vic wid ale ave 
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EUROPE 
219 


By rail, steamship and motor, all expenses 

from Montreal back to Montreal—to see Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland and France—with 
stops en route at Niagara Falls, Montreal and 
Quebec. Sail on famous Canadian Pacific 
press liners. 


















Travel to the West this sum- 
mer with a jolly House La a 4 










Grand Canyon, Old Mexico. 
The Travel Guild, Inc. 
age ches Pane ea: 
+ is' H 
Neel Market St.. San Francisco 










Gentlemen: Please send me: 
© Your booklet describing House 
Parties to the Wonderland of the West 
in America, summer of 1931. | 
0 Your booklet describing European travel. 





| ———_—_—_—— 























| |) 
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Blessings on 


the man in blue 


Twowomen...Americans... panic- 
stricken at a German railroad 
junction...a train coming around 
the bend...already slowing up for 
the junction. Is it theirs? Who 
can tell them? A ring of polite 
officials about them eager to 
serve, but they could not talk 
each others language. 

Night coming. What if there is 
no hotel? German passengers 
crowding to the tracks as the train 
thunders in and grinds toa stop. 
What to do? 

Then came...blessed sight... 


the Man in Blue. 


“We shall never forget the 
words on his cap,” one of these 
women wrote later, “‘American 
Express.’ It was like home, and 
when he smiled and spoke in En- 
glish, we nearly wept for joy...” 

In short, he did things with 
tickets and baggage. A few 
phrases in German galvanized the 
willing officials into action, and 
then a “This way, please. Here we 
are.” And as the train pulled out 
two happy American women 
waved their hands in blessings on 
the Man in Blue. 

Just an every-day common- 





place in his busy life of service to 
travelers, but how much he meant 
to the two women might be gath- 
ered from the way they heldall the 
tighter the American Express 
Travelers Cheques that had com- 
manded such service. 

He was only an outpost of the 
travel service which has manned 
important travel points with En- 
glish-speaking travel staffs. Their 
American Express Service job is 
to extend the helping hand to the 
stranger in a far country. The 
letter we have quoted is one of 
hundreds which have come to 
the American Express from grate- 
ful travelers abroad. They recog- 
nize that the Blue Express Trav- 
elers Cheques are backed by a 
travel organization with a sense 
of far-flung responsibility. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD 


SERVICE .FOR 


TRAVELERS 





American Express Company 


779 North Water Street 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me information on a trip to ~--~~--- aan 


leaving about ~----- 


i ta i i ads eae 


ee ee ee Lee CT nee 


30 
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| the 
Santa Fe 


ZY’ is the only railway 
under one management 
“all the way” between 


Chicago 
and 


California 





En route over the Santa Fe to 
or from the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles June 28th 
to July 4th, stopovers should 
be arranged as follows: 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 

Old Santa Fé, New Mexico 


Petrified Forest Detour, 
Arizona 


Grand Canyon National 
Park. 


Fred Harvey meal service on the 
Santa Fe—another exclusive 
feature. 

VvVvVvyvvvy 


Santa Fe service is also available 
to delegates and others attending 
the Fourth Biennial convention of 
the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations at Denver, July 
27th to August Ist. 


For details write or call 


J. A. ELMSLIE, Gen. Agent 
SANTA FE RY. 
1305 Majestic Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Phones: Marquette 7140 and 7141 











Sv Perrrer eo, 


t 
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Find Adventure this 
Vacation in Glacier 
Park... 


This vacation go Westward 
. . . to Glacier Park, where 
you can DO things while 
you SEE things . . . where 
lies the most fascinating ad- 
ventureland in America... 
mountains, glaciers, cow- 
boys, Indians, high adven- 
ture. See Glacier Park on 
your way to the N.E. A. 
convention at Los Angeles. 
For details write Great 
Nerthern Vacations, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


EMPIRE BUILDER 





The New 


The Luxurious ORIENTAL Li M ITED 
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See the Best of the West 


STOPOVER ANYWHERE 


Go via Oldest America 
Return via Scenic Colorado 


and attend the 


WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 


CONVENTION AT 


DENVER—JULY 27-AUGUST 1 


One Low Round Trip Fare 
Through Service—Both Directions 


SUPER-SERVICE TRAINS 


Every Travel Luxury=No Extra Fare 


OCcK ISLAND July 27—Zion, Grand Canyon, Bryce 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 
For descriptive literature and details write 
O. D. Garvey, District Passenger Agent 


Rock Island Lines 


903 Majestic Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


| City 


1010A 
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| Aa ae | AMERICA’S GREATEST 
|' BARGAIN VACATION 
On Your Way to the One Week all expense tour to the 
scenic and historic East 
E | Niagara Falls 
Mohawk Valley 
| Steamer trip down the picturesque 
Los Angeles—June 28-July 4 | Hudson from Albany to New York 


Three nights and two days in New York, 
Headquarters, New Yorker Hotel 

Philadelphia 

Atlantic City 

Zeppelin Plant, Akron, Ohio 


Leave MILWAUKEE JULY 5th, 


8:16 PF. MM 


Total 
$65.00 Cost 
Proportionately low rates from other 


sections of the state. 


Reservations Limited. 


Other Tours 


anyon. 
Aug. 2—Yellowstone Park and Scenic West 
For further details-write 


See America First Tours, 
A. L. Sommers, Director 


Sheboygan, Wis. 








—The biggest vacation travel bargain being offered— 


SEVEN DAY 


from Madison $ 5 7 50 


Sightseeing. In Washington, 
Mt. Vernon, Arlington, the 
Public Buildings. In New 
York, City trip, Boat trip 
around Manhattan Island; 
Chinatown. 


Atlantic City. Optional side 
trip at slight extra cost. 


Time distribution. Two days 
in Washington. Three days 
in New York. One day on 
the Hudson River. 


Cirele Trip. Going via Wash- 
ington, return via Hudson 
River. You see more for 
your money. 


for full details write 














NEW 
YORK 


from Chicago $542 





Aug. 
8—15 
Inclusive 


Immediately 
after U. of W. 
Summer Session 











103 West Mifflin St. 


WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK 
HUDSON RIVER 
All in this ONE Low-Priced 
Tour 


American Tours Inc. 


TOUR 


Accommodations, Railroads, 
special all steel coach trains. 
Hotels, rooms with bath, 
two to a room, five nights 
in Washington and New 
York. 


- 


Cost. Rate includes all of the 
above, all meals on the 
trains and on the steamship. 
It does not include meals 
while in New York and 
Washington. Above rate is 
from Madison, Wis. 


no obligations 


Madison, Wis. 
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Ger OFF 


MAIN 
STREET 











On this low cost 8500 
: mile circle tour Around 


CALE 


cluding New York and 
See unfamiliar sights—gain refreshing 
new impressions! ‘‘A real tonic to nerves 
—this difference,” doctors say. 

On the way,a bitofOldSpain— Havana. 
Then through the gigantic Panama Canal 
—one of the world’s wonders. 











Three great New Electric Liners (no 
smoother ships afloat)—Ca/ifornia, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania. 

Largest, fastest, finest in intercoastal 
service! Fortnightly, 13-day express 
sailings coast-to-coast. Also Special water- 
and-rail round-trip tours. 


REDUCED SUMMER FARES 





HAVANA TOURS 
—9-day all expense 
inclusive tours to Ha- 
vana and return by 
Panama Pacific Liner. 
Ask for folder. 











Ideal Connections 
National Education 
Association 
Convention 
June 28—July 4 
RoundTrips-One way 
water. One way rail. 








Apply to 180 N. Michigan Ave.. 


Chicago, Ill. or authorized 


S. S. or R. R. agents. 


fonama facifie 





ine STEAM ERS 


It’s a lot 
more fun 








-- vacation by 
It’s the thrill of e oach ? 


the open road—the 
freedom — and the 

comfort of motor coach travel that intrigues 
everyone who tries it. And the motor coach 
adds a thousand-fold to the visual pleasure of 
vacation time—because it purposely follows 
Beauty’s trail. Go by de luxe motor coach! 
Take one of the splendid, personally escorted 
trips outlined here. 


mee rceT 120 


This tour is the greatest vacation bargain 
ever offered. 14 glorious days thru the East— 
over the most scenic routes, with visits to the 
most interesting places. A conducted tour, of 
the highest quality, that includes Pittsburg, the 
Alleghanies, Battlefields of Gettysburgh, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Philadelphia, New York City, the 
Hudson River, Niagara Falls and Lake Erie. 
And think! The total cost, excepting meals is 
only $120! Write for the complete itinerary. 


SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA 
2 WEEKS This is our deluxe Eastern 


Circle Tour. Genuinely _fas- 
cinating itinerary includes Pocono Mts., Wat- 
kin’s Glen, New York City, Berkshire Hills, Bos- 
ton, White, Green and Adirondack Mts. 


YELLOWSTONE An entirely new 


route to new sights 
in the amazing Yellowstone. This tour includes 
the Teton Mts. and the Jackson Hole Country. 


SOUTHWEST PICTURELAND 


Something new in vacation tours. A trip thru 
the old Southwest. Colorado Mountains, the Pre- 
historic Indian Country, Pueblos, Carlsbad Cav- 
erns and Old Mexico. Three interesting weeks. 


Write at once for completely descriptive literature 


HOGLE SPEARS TOURS 


. Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 
Phone Randolph 3709 


Seas ee Cee 





INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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